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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAGT SOGIETY’S LIST 


Price 15s. in handsome cloth, gilt top. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. Witson. With 150 Original 
Illustrations engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 


‘Mr. Wilson has written a delightful volume. There is freshness in the free and 
sparkling style, and, strange to say, there is freshness in many of the subjects. A 
devout believer, he is mainly guided by the sacred narrative and by geography ; but 
he takes tradition for what it is worth, and it is often worth a good deal in countries 
where everybody is eminently conservative. Moreover, Mr. Wilson is an admirable 
photographer, and the photographs not only embellish the volume, but are sometimes 
a suggestive commentary on the text.'— \aturday Review. 

* There is a twofold charm in this volume ; first, that of a well-written narrative of 
adventures in a country replete with interesting associations; and secondly, the 
profusion of illustrations from photographs. The publishers have got up the work 
in the daintiest style, and, taken all in all, ‘‘In Scripture Lands” ts a valuable and 
delightful volume.’—Avitish Journal « 7 ideale 

‘A notable volume in every respect, and an ideal gift in summer or in winter.’— 
Expository Times. 

‘The work has so many independent qualities as to take a place of its own, and 
contribute material of no small value. Many of the illustrations reproduce places 
not to be met with in the ordinary books of reference, and in all of them the choice 
of the point of view helps the impressiveness of the scenes themselves.’—Scotsman. 


EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES 


OF 
ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Imperial 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, and printed on Superior Paper, price 8s., 
in handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 28s. each, in morocco, elegant. 


Just Published. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By RicHarv Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘ Norwegian 
Pictures,’ ‘ London Pictures,’ etc. With a Map and 155 Engravings, 
imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

‘ Whether for a table-book or for perusal in the library, no one who possesses it 
will find it otherwise than a delightful book.’—7imes Weekly. 

‘The engravings with which the book is studded are admirable.’— Spectator. 

‘The text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always graphic, the whole 
forming an excellent introduction to the varied characteristics of American life and 


scenery.’ —Globe 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume.'—Church Times. 

* Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not garrulous, skilfully 
descriptive with »ut ostentation or pretentiousness. It is a fascinating book in which 
the pictures rival the letterpress.'—Record. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Australian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


Wittovucusy. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 


Maroulis oF Lorne. , handsome cloth, gilt. 


English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
.G. Green, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


itor Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


SAMUEL G. GrEEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


Greek Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 


Manarry, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Wititam Urwick, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


Irish Pietures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. 
ManninG, LL.D. Revised, with Additions, by the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 
8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

London Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Land of the Pharaohs. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Rev. _ 1UEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, Revised by the Rev. 
Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


RicHAkD Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 
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Pencil. By the 
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By the Rev. 
wy i 8. 
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Pencil. 
Rev. 


By 


By the Rev. R. 


By the Rev. R. 


By the 


RICHARD 


By the Rev. 


Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Pletures from Holland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 

. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. Gregn, D.D. , handsome cloth, gilt. 

Russian Pictures. Drawn with Pen ia Pencil. By THoMAs 
Micwe-t, C.B. , handsome cloth, gilt 

Seottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
S. G. Green, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Sea Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. MAcAuLay. 
8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 


8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 
Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
handsome cloth, gilt. 


SAMUEL Manwninoc, LL.D. 


‘Those Holy Fields.’ 


the Rev. SAMUEL ManninG, LL.D. 8s., 


By 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY -publishes a large 
number of 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Please ask your Bookseller for the Society's Publications. 
The Illustrated List will be sent on application to the Publisher. 








London: 56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 
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THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
J. M. BARRIE’S 


NEW STORY 


THE LITTLE MINISTER 


Is contained in GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1891, Now Ready, in 
Handsome Binding, 900 Pages, Gilt Edges, Price 7s. 6d. 





The Times, December rst, says :— 
“Among the religious or semi-religious magazines the latest volume of Good 
Words is a specially attractive one. There is the judicious blending of materials 


which goes to a piquant salad.’ 





Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS, 1892. 


one of H.M. Chaplains, 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 


THE NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE JANUARY 
PART, AND WILL CONTAIN: 


THE MAGIC INK. The New Story. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘ Macleod of Dare,’ etc. 


THE MOON. A Series of Papers. 
By Sir R. S. BALL, F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. 
THE GRAVE OF LIVINGSTONE. And other African Papers. 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, Author of ‘ Through Masai Land,’ etc. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. The New Story. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ etc. 
CLOISTER LIFE IN OLD ENGLAND. 

By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
JOEL. A Series of Biblical Expositions. 

By the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
NURSE ELISIA. The New Two-Volume Story. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ This Man's Wife,’ etc. 


WRINKLES ON THE FACE OF MOTHER EARTH. 


By Professor A. H. GREEN, Oxford University. 


RELICS OF SAINT FILLAN. An Antiquarian Study. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. The New Three-Volume Story. 


sy HELEN SHIPTON, Author of ‘ The Last of the Fenwickes,’ etc. 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF OUR YOUNG. 
By the Very Rev. R. GREGORY, .D.D, Dean of St. Paul’s. 


FUTURE ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM. Two Papers. 


By Professor FLINT, D.D., Author of ‘ Theism,’ etc. 


PHASES OF STREET LIFE. A Series of Papers. 
By the Rev. A. R BUCKLAND, M.A., Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 


OUR SUMMER VISITORS. And other Papers on Nature. 


3y PHIL ROBINSON, and other well-known Writers. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS, and Short Sunday Readings. 

gy the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, 
GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A., Professor STEWART, D.D., Rev. P. 
M‘ADAM MUIR, Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE, M.A., HENRY 
ALLON, D.D., DONALD FRASER, D.D., JOHN B ROWN, ca, 
Professor CHARTERIS. D.D., JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., Rev. 
D. W. FORREST, E. HERBER EVANS, D.D., the EDITOR, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


By Professor W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S., ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
D.D., AUGU STU S J. C. HARE, MAJOR C. R. CONDER, R.E., 
Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A., LUKE SHARP. Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Professor HARROWER, M.A., CLEMENT  L. 


WRAGGE, WILLIAM CANTON, ‘NETHER LOCH- 


ABER,’ etc, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


F.R.G.S., 


(Over Two Hundred in the Volume. ) 

By LINLEY SAMBOURNE, J. MACWHIRTER, A.R.A., W. LOCK- 
ART BOGLE, WALTER CRANE, HERBERT RAILTON, A. 
QUINTON, W. H. OVEREND, PAUL HARDY, GORDON 
BROWNE, DAVIDSON KNOWLES, A. S. BOYD, CHARLES 
WHYMPER, etc. etc. 


O Y Be E. ber of Good Words a 
thrilling story entitled 


BEYOND THE CITY: The Idyl of a Suburb. 
Illustrated by PAUL HARDy. This Christmas Number also contains a 
Canadian Story, THE MARCH OF THE WHITE GUARD, 
The 
Ready at all 


The Author 
of ‘Micah Clarke,’ 
‘The White Company,’ 
for 


Num- 


famous 


etc., has written 


the Christmas 


The Story is 


by GILBERT PARKER, with Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
PRICE SIXPENCE, Now 


Complete Number, is 


300ksellers. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 














CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and | 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Io to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ‘BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, peiabyee 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 18 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 























- . : ae Children’s bordered 1/ 3\ 8 x Hemstitched : 3 s 
SREY Ladies’ vadies’ .. .. afaxh 
; SREh Gents’... os a Ja a. | oo - oo Seen i 4 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 


OLD AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, Etc. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the 
COLLECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond 
Street, consisting of :— 





Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, etc.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, 
Stools, etc.; Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantles, and other articles 
of-Furniture. Metal Work, China, Delft, and other ware ; Bronzes, 
Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, 
Mezzotint Engravings, ete. 

A detailed Catalogue post free on application. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 





WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. By Tuomas Harpy. 


Author of ‘A Group of Noble Dames,’ etc. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 31s. 6d. [ Thes day. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

PETER IBBITSON. With an Introduction by his Cousin, 
Lady * * * (‘Madge Plunkett’). By GEORGE Du MAURIER. 
Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. demy 
Svo, cloth, ornamental, 21s. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 
A WIDOWER INDEED. By Ruopa BrouGHToN and 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s, 
CHARLES E. CRADDOCK. 
IN THE “STRANGER PEOPLE'S’ COUNTRY. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, 
~~ ornamental, 6s. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE HOUSE OF MARTHA. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Svo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


LIST OF BOOKS ON APPLICATION, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO. 


45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW'S ‘HISTORY 
OF HAMPTON COURT.’ 

A HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By 
Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III., ORANGE AND GUELPH 
TIMES. Fcap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 

31s. 6d. 

T bis Volime concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an 

e Appendix of all the occupants of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, with 

Notes on their Lives ; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. 

Vol. I. (TUDOR TIMES). Vol. Il. (STUART TIMES). 1s. each. 

‘Is full of interesting matter, and its value is not a little enhanced by the 
numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and explain the 
text.’— Times. 

‘It is impossible, wherever we open, not to find something entertaining, generally 
something new, and very often something which tempts us to read on indefinitely.’ 
—Saturday Review. 


‘What most strikes us in the book is its thoroughness. . A work on which no 
labour has been spared, and from which genuine satisfaction can be gained.’— 
Academy. 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS AN-| 


TONINUS. Translated, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Introductory 
Essay, by GEORGE Lona, M.A. New Edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 8vo, 6s. (Large- Paper 
Edition out of print ) 

‘ Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would profit by doing 
so. His ** Thoughts” belong to the literature of the world in virtue of their matter, 
not in virtue of their style, and, as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, Mr. Long’s 
presentation of them in English dress is, beyond comparison, the best.’— 7zmes. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF EPICTETUS. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Arrian’s ‘ Dis- 


courses,’ with the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GrorGE Lonc, M.A. New Edition, uniform with Long's 
‘Antoninus.’ 2 vols. pott 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WATERLOO: The Downfall of the First 
Napoleon: A History of the Campaign of 1815. 
3y GEORG! Hoover. With Maps and Plans. 
New Edition, Revised, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


] 


THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 


1702-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and D’'ARB > 
Contemporary Records. Ky Col. the Hon. ARTHUR ARBLAY 
PaRNELL, R.E. Demy 8vo, 14s. With Map, 





and Charlotte Burney 


| 
| 
| 





DURING THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, | [HE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 


Barrett. With Portraits. 4 vols. demy 8vo, | DEFOE’S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. NEW VOLUMES. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 


English and Latin. Edited, with Introduction, Life, Notes, and a Biography, 
by JouHN Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘ Milton's Poetical Works,’ etc. 
With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This Edition of Gray’s Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to be the 
most complete as well as the most accurate yet published. 


‘ The work has been excellently done.'—A thenaum. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


A New Edition. Revised by G. R. Dennis, B.A.Lond., with a Memoir by 
Joun Dennis, Author of ‘Studies in English Literature,’ etc. With Portrait. 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


The present Edition of Pope's Poems has been thoroughly Revised, and no pains 
have been spared to make the text as accurate as possible. 


| CALVERLEY (C.S.). WORKS by the late C. S. CALVER- 


LEY, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Uniform Edition in 4 vols., Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited by Sir 

WALTER J. SENDALL, K.C M.G. 3d Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. Il. VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. 3d Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. 3d Edition. 
75. 6d. 

Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS, in English Verse. 3d Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 

Original Editions. 


FLY LEAVES. 18th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 13th Edition. 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS. SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. STANDARD BOOKS, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: The Downfall A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing : 
of the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. concise Notices of upwards of 15,000 Eminent BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


A SELECTION FROM 


By GEorGE Hoover, Author of ‘ Waterloo: The Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more Rieillt eaat Oe 6d. eack 
Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the particularly of Distinguished Natives of Great eee ateie a aes gS. OC —— : ; 
Campaign of 1815.’ With General Map and 6 Britain and Ireland. By Tuompson Cooper, The Imprint of Bohn's Sfandara Library is @ 
Plans of Battle. Demy 8vo, 14s. F.S.A. With a Supplement, bringing the work | &”@7anty of good editing. —Critic (N.Y.). 

down to 1883. 2 vols., ros. COLERIDGE’S PROSE WORKS. Edited by 


T. AsHe. 6vols. With Portrait. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY, | aDDISON’S WORKS. With the Notes of 
1768-1778. With a Selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan 


Edited by Anwiz Raine | BURKE'S WORKS AND SPEECHES. 8 vols. 
Exuis. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. HAZLITT’S LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


Bishop Hurp. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates, 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


15 vols. With Portraits 


a s. WORKS. 7 vols. With Portrait. 
: ; SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the EVELYNS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, With Portrait 
’ with the Private Correspondence of Charles 1. and ’ lle 
Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of Sir Edward Nicholas. ant nd tect ci sdward OLIVER GOLDSMITH S WORKS. 5 vols. 
the German Empire, A.b. 1453-1871. By the late Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard With I rtrait 7 
Dr. T. H. Dyer. A New Edition. 5 vols., Browne. Edited from the original MSS. by W. GOETHE 8 WORKS. Including his Autobio- 
£2, 12s. 6d Bray, F.A.S. With 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, aphy and Annals, Dramatic Works, Poems and 
Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, etc.). 4 vols. small i illads, Novels and Tales, Wilheim Meister’s 
LIVES OF THE Grane OF ENGLAND. post 5VO, 208 App renti 1 es hip *E: rave rt Saeed in ee el- 
From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters from Evelyn Cc sahetass <i ’ oth Set ne sak idee a pment 
Queen “ ine. By AG*ES STRICKLAN Library | and his wife, printed by permission, contained in no ses P Ng I oo tener = 4 pe ee teed 
Edition. With Portraits, inenanibe, and | other edition. by |.Oxt eile gig igre Teeny R.D Bor ~ 
Vignettes. & n Is. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ea h. Also : EA B = RING. Sir Wat rER S¢ orr, ~ el a 
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NOTES 

Ir is announced that the Duke of Clarence is betrothed 
to the Princess Mary of Teck ; that the match is a love- 
match ; and that the authorities on both sides are as well 
pleased as they can be. This being the case, there is 
nothing to do but to congratulate the bride and groom 
expectant—on the circumstances of their union and the 
prospect they have of sharing a fortune of singular, indeed 
unparalleled, splendour—and the nation at large—upon 
the fact that its future Queen, who is practically an English 
girl, is so well qualified by beauty of mind and temper and 
person, to maintain herself at the height of her Imperial 
destiny. 





Tue annual Conference of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations for Scotland was held at Glasgow 
on Wednesday, and was attended by a very large number 
of delegates from all parts of North Britain. The report 
was of a distinctly encouraging nature, and indicated a 
steady growth in the efficiency of the party organisation. 
Resolutions upon most topicsoff public interest were dis- 
cussed by the meeting. It was briefly addressed by 
Mr. Goschen, who contrasted the gathering before him 
with that at Newcastle, where all freedom of speech and 
opinion had been burked. A very apt illustration of this 
comparison was immediately afforded. Three rather vague 
resolutions in favour of legislation on behalf of the 
agricultural labourers stood on the paper and seemed 
likely to be adopted, when the tide was suddenly 
turned and the previous question carried, thanks to 
an extremely vigorous and candid speech from an East 
Perthshire delegate, who very roundlyjenforced the eco- 
nomic truth that labour invariably seeks the market where 
it will fetch the highest price. The vote of the Con- 
ference on this point is certain to be grossly misrepre- 
sented ; but we welcome it as a striking testimony that 
the rank and file of the party is heartily contemptuous of 
the Gladstonian method of angling for votes with the bait 
of gaudy and impossible promises. The revelation is a 
healthy one. An admirable speech from a Peterhead 
delegate also showed that the right sort of man is begin- 
ning to come to these meetings. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a brilliant speech 
after the Conference on Wednesday night, declared*that 
trust and confidence existed between the two wings of the 
Unionist party, which had no desire, like its opponents, 
to succeed by making a mystery of its Irish policy. Sir 
William Harcourt flouted at details, but details had 
killed the Home Rule Bill of 1886, and details would 
kill the Home Rule Bill to be introdueed—Heaven knew 
when. The Separatists knew that they could neither 
win on Home Rule alone nor on Home Rule unex- 
plained ; and so they sought to sandwich Home Rule be- 
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tween measures, like Disestablishment in Scotland, each 
of which would in itself require a mandate from the 
people. Sir William preposterously argued that, were 
the Government turned out, his faction would have a free 
hand ; but British Constitutionalists would still retain their 
right (as the Timhealyites have shown they also would 
do) to examine the details of any new Home Rule scheme. 
On the Disestablishment Question Mr. Gladstone was quoted 
to prove that what Sir George Trevelyan styled ‘rank 
Toryism’ was at any rate the,Liberal creed before 1886. 
The mischievous interference of the Gladstonians in foreign 
affairs and their futile criticism of financial operations were 
also exposed and condemned. Victorious, the Unionists 
should carry forward their march ; defeated, they should 
rally to a fiercer onset. In any case, they should save the 
Empire. 





SpeakinGc at Oldham on Saturday, Mr. John Morley 
devoted himself to replying to a recent address delivered 
by Mr. Goschen in that town. He began with a very 
creditable profession of his belief in argument as opposed 
to declamation ; but we cannot honestly say that his prac- 
tice was as praiseworthy as his theory. Mr. Goschen, for 
instance, had charged the Gladstonians with alarming 
and terrorising Capital. Mr. Morley, speaking in a neigh- 
bourhood where prosperity is widely diffused, denied the 
impeachment ; and then proceeded to declare that equality 
of sacrifice and not of contribution should be the principle 
in imposing taxation, and to advocate the taxing of ground 
rents, as if ground rents and feu duties were not taxed 
already. We are bound to say he held his tongue about 
unearned increment. He was equally unsuccessful in an 
attempt to prove that the Radical programme tended to 
unity. He sneered at the Irish Local Government Bill, 
and predicted that it would be hedged round with all 
manner of safeguards—as we heartily hope it will. He 
spoke mischievously on the agrarian question, and referred 
to the ‘ baleful restrictions’ upon the sale and transfer of 
land! What on earth does he mean? This sort of talk 
is vastly well in an ignorant agitator: but Mr. Morley, 
who is credited with all the honesty as well as most of the 
history of his party, should know better. 





Tue intimation that Germany thinks of increasing her 
naval armaments has naturally made France fidgety about 
her fleet. M. Barbey, the Minister of Marine, endeavoured 
to allay uneasiness and silence criticism on the subject by 
informing the Chamber that the work of building new 
ships proceeds with unabated vigour ; and that within ten 
years eighty-one vessels, including six ironclads and fifty 
swift cruisers, will be launched. By next year France 
will have two hundred torpedo-boats ; and she is also 
expected to possess two hundred and fifty quick-firing 
guns of a new pattern (purchased in Britain), which it is 
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confidently believed ‘will be superior to anything achieved 
up to the present.’ All very well for France, if true ; but 
the announcement will only increase Germany's anxiety to 
double her floating armament ; and, of course, Britain can- 


not lag behind. 





Cura seems at length to have taken fright, and to have 
adopted vigorous measures for ending rebellion and mas- 
sacre on both sides of the Great Wall. A well-disciplined 
body of troops, armed with Krupp guns, has been sent 
against the insurgents of Leao-Tong, and, if official ac- 
counts be worth anything, has made short work of them. 
Promises have also been given of visiting with condign 
punishment the miscreants who committed the horrible 
atrocities on the Christians at Taku and elsewhere, and 
the mandarins who encouraged them. Unless, however, 
Great Britain (or a combination of the Western Powers) 
keep forcing the hand of the Chinese Government, or put 
her own hand to the work of suppression and punishment, 
there is no guarantee, for so much as a single day, that the 
rebellion will not again make head and the lives of Euro- 
peans be placed in jeopardy. 





Tue crisis caused by the admission of M. Blaremberg to 
the Roumanian Cabinet has resulted in the resignation of 
General Floresco with all his Ministers. A dissolution 
may be necessary, but no alteration in Roumanian rela- 
tions towards the Powers is likely to be effected at present, 
since King Charles is practically his own Foreign Minister 
—and his own Cabinet. M. Stambouloff’s Cabinet, too, 
has not reconstructed itself smoothly, as M. Stoiloff, who 
might be a tower of strength, prefers his personal ends to 
co-operation with the man he dislikes. M. Grecoff will 
take the Ministry of Justice, as already announced ; and 
there he will be in a more suitable place than before. 
Although M. Stambouloff will not take over the Foreign 
Office, the fact that a man of whom nothing is known— 
M. Natchevitch—does so is an assurance that the Euro- 
pean agents must count with him as heretofore. 





Russia has her peculiar troubles in the work of famine 
relief. When the choice lies between working and 
starving, the Russian peasant sometimes prefers to starve. 
This at least is the experience at the Saratoff relief 
works. In that province, where the failure of the crops 
has been more complete than anywhere else, the Nihilist 
agitators have forestalled the Government agents, and have 
persuaded the stupid moujik that his ‘ Little Father’ will 
provide him with food and drink whether he labours or 
not. As in a choice between work and want he prefers 
want, so in a choice between food and drink he prefers 
drink. Relief officers who appeared in one district with 
the Government's bread offering were beaten by the en- 
raged peasantry, who had expected vodka. 





Tue Canadian Government has not been slack in ful- 
filling its promise, made through Sir John Thompson, 
that no effort would be spared to convict every dealer in 
corruption. The late mechanical engineer to the Public 
Works Department is now on his trial for fraud and mis- 
appropriation. The late Secretary of the Railways Depart- 
ment is charged with having paid his son a clerk’s salary 
while the young gentleman was at college. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mercier is prosecuting a newspaper and a con- 
tractor for the assertion that he practically levied black- 
mail. As to the fisheries disputes: the Newfoundland 
Government is doing its best to be merely ‘nasty,’ refus- 
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ing to allow Canadian fishermen to purchase bait, or to buy 
herring for commercial purposes, as Americans may. That 
tight little island is a perennial source of annoyance, and 
the pity is that it cannot be swamped in either the sea or 
the Dominion, or governed without regard to the caprices 
of ‘the people.’ On Lake Huron the Canadian Ministry 
is about to place a gunboat: with a view to preventing 
the depredations of American fishermen. 





Ir is not necessary to recapitulate Mr. Tupper’s address 
to the Toronto Conservatives, in which he made a direct 
appeal to loyalty and principle, arguing, like Mr. Chapleau, 
in favour of commercial independence of the States. The 
recent negotiations for a measure of reciprocity which 
should in no wise affect this had been postponed under 
the most childish of excuses; but, as Zhe National Ob- 
server foreshadowed some time ago, the impatience of 
Americans trading by means of the Welland Canal 
is not unlikely to commend their resumption to Mr. 
Blaine. The Chicago Board of Trade protested, and 
its complaint has been seconded by the traders of Toledo, 
who assert that in the matter of rebates there is differ- 
entialism in favour of Canadian ports: a violation, it is 
claimed, of the Treaty of Washington. If differentialism 
there be, it is in favour of Montreal alone. And seeing 
that Canada has for once the whip-hand, it is to be hoped 
that her Ministers will not be misled—by any notion that 
they must observe what the Yankees violate—into letting 
the advantage slip them. 


Mr. Disps’s budget has produced general dissatisfaction. 
On the Ist of December Mr. See, his Treasurer, made the 
promised statement, anticipating the deficit foretold in the 
recent election speeches, and announcing that, so far as 
New South Wales is concerned, the London market has 
dried up. The deficit is stoutly denied by Mr. Reid and 
his Fair Traders, and indeed Mr. Reid foretells a surplus 
next year. Meanwhile he proposes to limit the free list 
to minor articles, to remit part of the duty on tea and on 
iron goods, to impose duties on pig-iron and on certain 
other ‘ luxuries’—varying from ten to fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem. The alternative is the abandonment of cer- 
tain public works: or Mr. Dibbs’s resignation. The Free- 
Traders think that if more revenue be really necessary— 
which they doubt—land and the wealth of the colony 
should be taxed. The Protectionists are discontented, 
since the small impositions give no real encouragement to 
the home producer: whilst the Labour party is vehe- 
ment and divided in its caucus. Sir Henry Parkes, scent- 
ing office from afar, has made a rattling attack upon the 





Government proposals. 


Tue Egyptian budget for the coming financial year 
shows the revenue to have exceeded the estimate by 
£50,000 (Egyptian), despite the decrease in the Jand-tax, 
which is to be still further reduced. £50,000 is to be 
devoted to the sanitary improvement of Cairo, and certain 
amounts from recent economies will be applied to the 
improvement of the police and the suppression of slavery 
on the Red Sea littoral. As the interest on the debt will 
be more than paid, asum of £212,000 goes to the Sinking 
Fund. The note attached to the budget shows that both 
imports and exports have largely increased, and that in 
every respect our occupation of the country brings it more 
and more benefit year after year. 


Tue German printers are discovering that strikes do 
not pay. A certain number of employers yielded a month 
ago, but those who imitated the Leipzig Association, and 
bound themselves under forfeit to hold out, have had no 
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difficulty in obtaining men. Ten thousand, however, are 
‘out, and these have applied for help to the London 
Trades Council. £30,000 has already been spent, and unless 
assistance be forthcoming the mutiny must collapse. On 
the general] ground that it is not amiss to support discon- 
tented workmen, the Trades Council has consented, and 
the London operative, who finds it difficult already to 
make ends meet, will be asked to find money for his Ger- 
man rival. The London bookbinders’ strike is to be settled 
by an entire re-arrangement of the relations between the 
masters and men, and the adoption of an eight hours day. 





Tuere is every reason to hope that the next County 
Council election will be fought out upon the same lines as 
the recent School Board struggle. The Ratepayers’ De- 
fence League has placed itself at the head of the econo- 
mist party, and it is to be hoped that the next few weeks 
will see an effective branch in every London parish. Its 
report on the School Board elections concludes with an 
expression of the hope that the justice meted to one gang 
of spoilers and faddists may be dealt to the other ; and 
very sensibly suggests that a policy of federation is 
preferable to a conflict of institutions and authorities. 
The battle must be political, especially as the London 
Liberal and Radical Union has pledged itself to support 
‘ Progressive’ candidates everywhere. The programme 
is said to cover four closely-printed pages of foolscap, 
and to contain some fifty ‘demands,’ including the con- 
trol of the police and the municipalisation of everything 
else. The City is to be merged in the county; the 
City Companies’ funds are to be ‘collared’ for popular 
purposes ; and most other expenses are to be borne by 
ground-landlords. In fact, the County Council is to be a 
branch of the Caucus. 


Dom Pepro 11., ex-Emperor of Brazil, died early on 
Saturday morning. He ascended the throne in 18351, at 
the age of six. The early years of his reign were full of 
trouble, caused by the efforts of the republicans to estab- 
lish a federal government, by a little war with England, by 
protracted though successful struggle with Paraguay. The 
late Emperor did much to civilise his country and to en- 
courage its trade. His fame chiefly rests upon the libera- 
tion of the slaves,—a wiser step in Brazil than in most 
other countries—finally effected in 1888. In 1889 a re- 
public was established without a blow—and its troubles 
are matter of recent history. On Brazil his taking off can 
have little or no effect: for, so far as that country was con- 
cerned, he practically ceased to exist when he was uncere- 
moniously shipped from its shores. 


Tue Christmas Card goes on—goes on ; but the best 
are still the wares of Messrs. Raphael Tuck. There is no 
novelty in desigu this year ; but the material is rather 
more gorgeous, as it seems to us, than ever, while the 
effect is at least as good as before. Photographs of land- 
scape, pictures of flowers, figure subjects, cards trimmed 
with satin, cards trimmed with plush, a very pretty 
calendar (designed by Miss Maud Goodman and capitally 
printed)—there are so many that it is hard to choose. 
Among picture-books the best for very little people are 
the several numbers of Dean’s ‘ Gold Medal Series,’ which 
are very brilliantly printed ; for those of something larger 
—not much larger—growth, Griffith's ‘ Newbery Painting 
Books,’ which you colour with your own brush, and the 
‘Old Corner Series’ of fairy stories, with illustrations the 
work of several hands. The Diaries and Pocket-books of 
John Walker and Co. are excellent. 
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TWO PRINCIPLES 


HE taste for antiquities (says Bentham) is a mark 
of the aristocrat. Bentham was neither aristo- 
crat nor antiquary himself; but simply an intelligent 
theorist. Yet the theorist is sometimes a good autho- 
rity: especially in matters concerning which he is 
passably ignorant. Of things respectable the least 
ridiculous are the sayings of wise inexperience. This 
particular saying, for example (though so obvious as to 
challenge suspicion), touches on the springs of politics : 
on the forces, that is, which explain civilisation. It is 
your idealist, after all, that moves the world. Humanity 
has two passions—optimism and pessimism: the one 
spiritual and esthetic, the other sanguine and material ; 
the one the foundation of poetry, the other the cause of 
progress. Between them they account for religion itself. 
There is a piety which is veneration, the expression of 
love for the past: and there is another more fervent 
kind, which is interested or porcine—the enthusiasm of 
base natures, the mere hope of a good time to come. 
Both are unreasoning : each is the other’s complement. 
It is hope that makes pleasure possible, and without 
memory life were certainly detestable. We rest in the 
shadow of the past—a shadow on the thirsty sands. 
Again we press on, grasping at a vision we may not 
hold. The vision and the shadow together are our life. 
When either strength or courage fails, we die. The 
chase, perhaps, is scarce worth the following. But 
with that, after all, we have naught to do. 

All poetry is pessimism. Art is more than fact: 
fitness than sensation. Beside our fathers we are of no 
account. It is the end of poetry (says one) to har- 
monise the divine sadness of the universe. And the 
Tory is the poet in politics. He is pious—retrospec- 
tive ; he works for efficiency and artistic completeness ; 
he would harmonise the State. Optimism is radical 
and destructive : materialistic—yet constructive only of 
dreams. It has an ideal, or it would not be powerful. 
But its idealjis sordid and evasive. It has no kinship 
with positive or bourgeois content, which is Conser- 
vatism. Yet is it slave to the same love of comfort, 
the destruction of Rome and of all the fungous em- 
pires of the East, which has made Britain vulgar and 
the New World uninhabitable. Optimist and pessimist 
alike, of course (with all other idealists), are both children 
of falsehood. Fact is present. They know not, either 
of them, the Eternal Now. But they stand apart by 
the distance which divides the zsthetic or conventional 
lie (the ‘ mixture of falsehood’ which ‘ doth ever add 
pleasure, the lie which is more than white, which is 
‘splendid’ and light-bringing) from that apparent 
truth which is the lie in the soul. 

Christianity has obscured and confused this natural 
cleavage. Race and religion are concerned in the issue, 
besides the leanings of the individual organism. Syria 
is the real country of djinns. There spirits once held 
commerce with the daughters of men; and there man 
remained more than human—until he became less. 
Two thousand years ago, while the ferment of her sects 
was at its height, her mysticism imposed itself on 
the reason of the West. Hellas was forgotten. The 
world became discordant, knowing not why. The idea 
of harmony was left to Julian and to Aurelius. The 
old artistic pessimism was forced into hopeless reaction. 
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It sank into Cyrenaicism: finally into aspirations after 
fatness, the living death of the optimist himself. Chris- 
tianity meanwhile had absorbed civilisation. Its ideal 
was not materialistic: or was only so with infinite re- 
moteness. We had simply forgotten to live in one world 
at a time. Room was found within the Church for 
both pieties—even for the true. But the Church was 
a compromise sustained, like most compromises, with 
difficulty. The vulgar adaptiveness of the Teuton 
led him, naturally the cleanest of created beings, 
to wallow in gnostic filth. The Celt, on the other 
hand, was already as complex, as idealistic, as grossly 
passionate, as the Syrian himself: he never, there- 
fore, adopted Hebraism. Within the orthodox pale 
the Catholic or pagan element preserved the pessimist 
ideal. But still from time to time the heretic or 
crude Protestant would force himself to the front ; 
another, fanatical and instinct with contradictions— 
spiritually porcine—resolute to prosper yet forgetful to 
live, hungering after an eternity of happiness yet dis- 
dainful of that very happiness on earth. From Tolstoi 
back to St. Bernard, these unfortunates have been the 
prey of the merest dissonance: at war with themselves 
and with the nature of things. ‘They betray the strife 
within them by the flagellation of their own flesh. 
They are the outcome of mixed races and the super- 
position of creeds. 

To-day the old antinomy prevails more and more. 
Europe—(and with Europe alone we are concerned. 
The East is still Eastern: America and Australia are still 
provincial )—Europe is neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
Christian dogma remains; but the Hebrew morality 
is gone with the graces of Paganism and the orgies of 
Philistia. The Aryan nature stands free, for better or 
for worse, to be itself. Nations which are suffering from 
Tolstoi, from Ibsen, and from the like effects of arrested 
development, have still their troubles to come. 
—we have resumed our simplicity. We are optimists 
and pessimists again. Yet is there small reason to fear 
that politics will move over-fast. Your fool (‘tis true) 
is commonly a cheerful person. But there is a subtle 
reasonableness in the Tory creed which shall commend 
it to the waverer above (at all events) the metapolitics 
of the other side. That this is the worst of all possible 
worlds may not be a sound argument against ill-con- 
sidered change. But what if the visions of the reformer 
be demonstrably the worst thing in it? Moreover, 
besides caution and common sense, we have science to 
rely on. There is a certain satisfaction, says Sadi, in 
bruising the serpent’s head with the hand of an adver- 
sary. ‘The event can scarce fail to be fortunate. We 
cry in our hearts, with all honest men, ‘ Aw diable les 
Yet it is worth our recollection withal that 
the evolutionary hypothesis (which is optimism itself) 
is at all points anti-Radical. 
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A HEAD FOR ARGUMENT 

ITH that air of proud humility which sits so 

gracefully upon him, Mr. Morley told a Liberal 
audience at Oldham that he claimed to have shown in 
the arduous battle of the last five years no fear of 
‘meeting argument.’ It is no inconsiderable boast in 
a gentleman on his side, but in his case it is founded. 
We make the allowance subject to a qualification. 
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There are two ways of meeting argument: (1) the 
legitimate—which is to reply with counter-argument ; 
and (2) the illegitimate—which is to answer with asser- 
tion. Of this latter ‘ process’ there has been no lack 
on Mr. Morley’s side. On the contrary, there is not a 
man of them all but has practised it in all degrees: 
from boisterous Sir William Harcourt (who is like 
the wind in that he ‘ bloweth’ where he listeth) down 
to mildly persistent Lord Spencer. If this were Mr. 
Morley’s meaning, why then, his boast is not to be 
denied ; but whether there be anything or nothing in 
the feat to be proud of—that is a point on which we 
shall probably continue to differ from the party to 
which this chief of reasoners belongs. 

For himself, the ‘head for argument’ which he 
wagged before the Liberal conclave at Oldham was of 
the decidedly party (or Gladstonian) type. ‘There is 
nothing particularly argumentative in asserting tliat 
the Liberal (meaning the person who follows Mr. Glad- 
stone) is the friend of the people. Mr. Picton could 
say as much—and say it more effectively than Mr. 
Morley: for he would not sickly it all over with an ap- 





pearance of ‘thought,’ or what passes for it on the 
other side. Now, Mr. Morley is sicklied all over with 
this same cast ; and that is precisely what makes him 
a perpetual thorn in the side of party wire-pullers, 
For, in the first place, it chills his audience; and, in the 
second, it lays him open to answer. Last Saturday, for 
instance, it would have been so much more prudent in 
him to stick to the safe and moving contention that 
Ireland must have Home Rule because the best and 
greatest, etc., says it must! The appeal to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name is inevitably received with cheers, and the 
other side has little to give in reply except a flat 
negative, which is only a proof of its wicked nature. 
But Mr. Morley must needs endeavour to ‘reason’; 
and so he makes for the thousandth time the por- 
tentous assertion that Home Rule can safely be given 
to Ireland because some thirty constitutions have been 
given to the Colonies without causing a disruption 
to the Empire. So it appears that this reasoner sees 
no difference between self-government in countries on 
the other side of the ocean and self-government in a 
country within sight of Galloway ; none between coun- 
tries confessedly bound to us by their good-will only 
and a country from which we cannot separate without 
ruin; none between countries nothing if not loyal in 
sentiment and a country which, if self-governed, would 
assuredly fall into the hands of a sworn enemy; none 
between countries with no minority in danger of op- 
pression and a country a third of whose population 
looks to the maintenance of the Union as the one de- 
fence against it! ‘This is the ‘ reasoning’ of the Sepa- 
ratist ‘ reasoner’: 
prefer to rely on assertion and sentiment. 

Mr. Morley’s speech contained another example of 
Gladstonian logic. He had been derided for bewailing 
the uncultivated state of much of Essex and connecting 
that desolating spectacle with the wickedness of ‘Tories. 
He had been asked how, with corn at the current rates, 
he proposes to grow remunerative crops on soil which 
will return nothing except it be expensively manured : 
a very simple question, intelligible to the obtusest mind. 
His answer is that the landowners have not got Pro- 
tection out of their bones, and that we must have a 


and it is no wonder if the Caucus 
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Parish Vestry. When we get it there will be more allot- 
ments ; and upon these men, with no capital may with 
immense toil (after the manner of T’rench peasants) 
grow little handfuls of inferior produce—which they 
can only sell at a loss. Then all will be well. Such is 
the head (the ‘’ed, his supporters would call it) for 
argument of the one Gladstonian logician. Of such 
meeting of argument with argument we can never hear 
enough. The Caucus, though, has more than it wants 
of such untimely honesty as that which made our rea- 
soner wind up by predicting that whatever is done for 
the labourers must be done very slowly. If the millen- 
nium do not supervene incontinent on Mr. Gladstone’s 
return to office, then Mr. Morley’s colleagues will look 
the greater liars. And they know it. But they can 
hardly be obliged to him for thus forestalling ‘ the 
judgment of posterity. 





MOZART 


HE hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s death fixes 
a plain milestone upon the path that music has 
taken since the day when that prince of artists was 
hurried into his indecipherable grave. Music has 
travelled since then; but scarce forwards, Schools have 
their day and pass. Change accosts every art ; and 
progress is the most delusive term that ever bewrayed 
the tongue of man. In this day we are fearful of plea- 
sure ; guiltily we eye the innocence of mere delight ; 
we are for the marriage of the Muses—as it were to 
make honest women of them. The human mind has 
reached so strange a confusion that it has come to 
consider music as a matter of (more or less) articulate 
language. Pornography, it seems, haunts this or that 
phrase ; speculation this other; immortality is de- 
noted thus; thus you are made aware of philosophi- 
cal systems. We are nearing a code. We shall 
presently converse in six-eighths or common time, 
according to the acuteness of our feelings ; a prestissimo 
may prostrate us with convulsive laughter ; an adagio 
may persuade some thousands to Buddhism ; and some 
Satanic allegretto may compel a weak-principled (but 
otherwise religious) man into the wildest excess of rapine 
and lust. And this development—the picture is but 
a logical exaggeration of much so-called musical criti- 
cism—we are to regard as a high illustration of pro- 
gress in music! The times of Mozart are indeed dead, 
‘dead and done with. Here and there, let none deny, 
a great musician raises his voice in the world: Verdi 
is still writing ; and Gounod, in despite of certain de- 
plorable theories that he has committed to the publi- 
city of print, has not yet ceased to be. But the tune 
of the time is out of harmony with these. The world 
is too prophetic. The gaiety of nations is eclipsed ; 
and if there be certain indications of a desirable re- 
action, these are all-too faint and fitful that any large 
hope should be founded upon them. 

The musical spirit of Mozart’s generation was in 
peculiar harmony with his genius. Then, in the phrase 
of Mr. Herbert Stratham, ‘counterpoint was still a 
pure joy to the craftsman; when symphonies might 
be written in two or three days, or an overture or 
sonata turned out the evening before an announced 
performance, with no idea of an object beyond the 
frank delight in beauty of melody and finish of form 
VOL, VII. 
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and execution ; with no demand from the audience for 
a meaning to the work, and (thank heaven !) no one to 
flourish the showman’s pointer through the pages of a 
programme raisonné.” And through it all you follow 
the steps of the little musician, mostly radiant and 
splendid, as he passes from honour to honour, finally 
from undenied supremacy to a wasting poverty and an 
almost hidden death. In Courts (you know his little 
suit of pale blue satin, his white silk stockings) play- 
ing to astonished kings and queens; in drawing-rooms 
discussing impromptus with a miraculous exuberance ; 
in the arbour composing his Don Giovanni—perennial 
‘glory of our blood and state’; in his bedroom, the 
night before production, writing the overture, the while 
his wife persuaded wakefulness by the telling of fairy 
tales; in the Sistine Chapel recording in his memory, 
at a hearing, the secret and unpublished Papal Mass ; 
or, on the stage, surprising his Zerlina into a satisfac- 
tory scream ; at billiards smitten by that angelic melody 
known now as Ave Verum; finally evolving his Re- 
quiem under the oppression of a strange superstition— 
through all these famous scenes you follow a man of art 
whose emotions were transmuted during their passage 
into pure and absolute music. The foolish world has 
declared that melody is dead, that it is a thing out- 
worn, that the combinations needed for its existence 
are exhausted. It is a perishable saying; and had the 
gods granted to the man Mozart that which they gave 
to his art—to be ever fresh and new and immortal and 
young—he might have demonstrated its folly ; for this 
musician’s gift of melody was inexhaustible . 

Of the quality of his art what is left to say now—a 
hundred years from the day he sang his farewell song ? 
One is recorded, after hearing the music of Mozart, to 
have sighed: ‘Music was young then. There is a 
sense in which his words are most true, the sense he had 
not dreamed : and a sense in which they are most futile. 
Music has grown no_ older, never can grow older—if it 
be music indeed, and not a self-conscious array of sounds 
—than the age she had when Mozart—himself a cul- 
mination: himself the greatest expression of a great 
school—touched the true zenith of his art. One uses 
such words as these with perfect deliberation. None 
could deny that in other musicians certain qualities 
were more acutely developed than in Mozart. In a 
certain piercing quality Beethoven stands beyond the 
goal where the younger master stayed ; and Handel has 
left stray passages of music more perfectly statuesque 
than any of Mozart’s. But the perfection of Mozart's 
gift is neatly illustrated by the physical fate that 
befell Beethoven. Of him it is chronicled that in 
the height of his power he could distinguish the six- 
teenth part of a tone; and of Mozart that he could 
distinguish the fourteenth. But Beethoven lapsed into 
deafness, whereas the ear of Mozart never changed. 
Without question the story is apocryphal; but it 
serves to emphasise the magnificent equipoise of the 
younger master, the almost unhealthy overbalance of 
the elder. Equipoised on splendid levels—that is in 
truth the description of Mozart’s music. Sane—because 
scholastic—in design, it is clothed with the rarest 
inspiration of genius ; compact in body, it is elaborate 
with the insight of a supreme master; gay yet re- 
strained, exuberant without effervescence, serious not 
sombre, instant in effect yet perdurable in its influence, 
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consciously produced yet with no trace of self-conscious- 
ness in the production, here was music unsurpassed— 
you would say unsurpassable. Yet we who are chroni- 
cling his centenary are vehement over the progress that 
our music has made since the day when the ‘ little 
master’ signalled in dying a kettledrum effect for his 
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ADVERTISING EXTRAORDINARY 
\-— ‘show case °—up to now—of the present legal 


sittings in London, is not an affair upon which 
anybody can be congratulated, nor with regard to which 
any one except Mr. Roberts is entitled to much con- 
dolence. Sir Charles Butt has certainly improved as a 
judge in several highly important respects, since he was 
comparatively new to his work some five or six years 
ago; but he still presents a striking contrast with his 
distinguished predecessor. ‘The spectacle of a judge— 
more particularly a President—trying in vain to sup- 
press the cheers and counter-cheers with which an ex- 
cited audience insists upon greeting not merely the 
perorations of counsel but also the answers of wit- 
nesses, is a piteous one. The only spectacle which is 
more piteous is that of a judge openly condoning such 
outrages upon propriety, and that we may fairly hope 
never to see again. 

The litigation itself was more discreditable: both 
to the parties and to so much of the public as watched 
it with excitement. Two rather young and very silly 
people, one of them the inheritor of a great name and 
and a respectable title, ‘very imprudently married. 
Whether they did so in haste or at leisure does not 
appear, but it is certain that they repented in haste, 
and agreed to live apart upon grounds that seem in 
all probability to have been rather slight. Then the 
lady made up her mind that she would like the exist- 
ing separation to be enforced by judicial decree, and 
proceeded to bring against her husband an odd jumble 
of charges, some of them obviously frivolous, and one 
plainly abominable: though how far Lady Russell 
knew the meaning of the accusation she made, or de- 
termined to make it, is a question upon which the 
evidence given at the trial throws very little light. 
What is clear is that no sensible jury could have at- 
tached any importance to her sworn statements, and 
that she held a general view that a lady coming into a 
court of law may make any charges she likes against 
anybody, be they untrue or irrelevant or both or 
neither. As to Lord Russell, it is fairly apparent that 
he made a foolish marriage, and that when he had made 
it he did not behave any more wisely than it would 
have been reasonable to expect. 

The chief interest of the whole matter is that it 
seems to indicate a further and unpleasant develop- 
ment in the recent history of the Probate Division, 
in so far as that Division is concerned with divorce. 
That is the habit, which seems to be growing, of using 
the Court as an ‘advertising medium, with judges, 
counsel, and witnesses as ‘ sandwich-men.’ ‘There is an 
important and conspicuous section of society which has 
been doing this effectively enough for some years past. 
Bookmakers, actors, financial journalists, and people 
of that sort find in the Divorce Court a source of 
puffery which may ‘carry’ almost any distance, and 
which has in it this much of the beloved element of 
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will have to pay the costs. With the assistance of a 
conscientious press ministering to an insatiable public 
appetite for the ‘actual’ and the improper, the peti- 
tioner, or other party, to an action of this kind may 
with any luck get talked about for a day or a week 
almost to his heart’s content, and people of that 
class get their living, of course, mainly by being 
talked about. This is an apparently necessary con- 
sequence of our complicated system of civilisation, at 
which it would be waste of time to repine, if there were 
any ground for repining at it. But while the prac- 
tice is pretty well confined to the class by which it was 
invented, there really seems to be little reason for 
repining. If you live by puffing you must be puffed, 
and if not in one way, then in another; and it would be 
difficult so to arrange matters as to make the Divorce 
Court unavailable for the purpose without curtailing 
the rights in that respect which it is thought desirable 
that the lieges should enjoy. What is matter for regret 
is that people of the class of dukes and earls should 
follow an abominable example. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Lady Russell’s plunge into connubial liti- 
gation was due to any anxiety for the welfare of the 
commercial firm (or firms) which enjoys (or enjoy) the 
countenance and support of Earl Russell. Celebrity 
in the Divorce Court may possibly be worth money 
—and a good deal of money—to a company pro- 
moter, but one does not see how it can so nearly 
approach the condition of a valuable asset in the 
case of a countess. It is satisfactory to note the im- 
mense advantage which earls and countesses have over 
even the more exciting kinds of commoners, in any 
endeavour to secure the attention or the criticism of 
their fellow-men, because it testifies to the enduring 
strength of the popular hold upon the aristocratic 
principle—by which alone we can be saved. A public 
which grasps the fact that conventions exist, and that 
a convention to call a given man a king, an earl, a 
bishop, or a doctor of medicine, constitutes a real dis- 
tinction between that man and other men—that public 
apprehends some of the most important facts of human 
life, and is not altogether lost. 


CHIVALRY ON THE TOWN 

_ is said that Sentimentalism is the half-way house 

to Crime; and it is certain that the Habitual 
Criminal has no such friend and ally as the Habitual 
Sentimentalist. Haroun von Raschid, otherwise Kaiser 
Wilhelm 11., would seem to be an exception to the rule : 
but that, it may be, is because the Sentimentalism that 
is in him is not yet full-grown, for one thing, and, for 
another, is diverted in an opposite direction. Be this 
as it may, we cannot help regretting that he had never 
an opportunity to make himself acquainted with the 
theories and the point of view of M. Hugues le Roux ; 
for, if he had, it is very possible—for your Sentimen- 
talist is nothing if not heady and irresponsible and a 
creature of tangents—that either a certain famous order 
of his had never been given, or it, emotion counting 
for what it does, had gone the other way. 

For M. le Roux—who seems not very far from hold- 
ing the Habitual as—not a wild beast to be shut up 
or shot but—a sort of social failure to be nursed and 
doctored into successfulness—is moved to make some 
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very curious remarks (in the current Fortnightly) with 
reference to the profession, the ideal, the civic and in- 
dividual virtues of the souteneur. Never, it appears, 
has any body of men been more grievously misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood than that one to which he 
has the honour to belong. It has been ever the way of 
the male animal to trade upon his looks ; and, be he 
never so honestly inclined, the workman—the Parisian 
workman, that is—who is cursed with a ‘ physique 
avantageux’ is foredoomed to such temptations as no 
man may encounter and overcome. His, as in Shelley’s 
epithalamy, is a case of ‘Strength and Beauty met to- 
gether’; and he cannot choose but pay the penalty. 
Well, he pays it; and ‘she cannot allow a man so 
beautiful and gifted as she thinks he is to waste him- 
self over rough work.” She does not ; and at last the 
poor beautiful ineffectual angel has to ‘ follow her into 
the streets’: there ‘to defend her against the police, 
and constitute himself a criminal, or ‘to support her 
against the passers-by, and so avow himself a public 
nuisance and a scandal to the State. Can anything be 
harder on him? Can anything be in worse taste on 
the part of Society? ‘ Dieu, he might say with Victor 
Hugo, who said so many things sublime and ‘ steep °— 


‘A fait son amour pour mon Ame 
Et mon regard pour sa beauté.’ 


He toils not, neither does he spin. © Why should he ? 
He is bel homme, and can use the knife ; and * masons” 
are found living ‘in good fellowship, almost in friend- 
ship, with him’; and ‘it may be that the poor artisan, 
borne down by his hard work, has a secret admiration 
for the man who chooses to live only by love and war.’ 
And yet the State declines to let him alone, or even to 
recognise his calling as legitimate! One night there is 
a rafle ; his Only She is swept into Saint-Lazare ; his 
code of honour is so rigorous, so exacting, so chivalrous 
—(M. le Roux, who does not seem acquainted with the 
poetical works of a certain M. Bruant, compares his 
‘fidelity’ to ‘that of some medieval knight for the 
lady of his heart’)—that he would scorn to look for 
Another ; he can neither starve nor get employment ; 
so he has ‘to work. It is well-nigh too horrible to 
be credible; but it is true. His occupation—(his mar- 
mite, as he says)—is gone: and he must ‘ bash’ and 
plunder for bread. In fact, as M. le Roux magni- 
ficently reports, whenever the police imprisons an Only 
She of the persuasion affected by this Victim of So- 
ciety, it ‘ practically lets loose a criminal on the streets 
of Paris. Such a state of matters is, in fact, a re- 
proach upon civilisation, and one cannot be grateful 
enough to the editors of an English review for calling 
attention to its existence. But in these days of mili- 
tant Sentimentalism a wrong has but to be known to 
be set right; and what doubt that here is a wrong of 
the worst and foulest kind? ‘True, it exists, as M. le 
Roux has pictured it, in Paris; but there can be no 
question that it has its counterpart: in Berlin, perhaps 
... in asense... to a certain extent .. .in Lon- 
don itself. In any case, it is not too much to say that 
here is matter for petitioning a young, an active, an 
interfering evangelist of a Kaiser; that here, too, is 
surely the raw material of next year’s Christmas Num- 
ber of The Reviews of Reviews. 


Especially, we should add, as M. le Roux inclines to 
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shed ‘the tear of sensibility "—(‘ Sweet sensibility ! 
Parent of delight !”)—over more than the unhappy 
victims of the Brigade des Mceurs. ‘The offspring of 
parents who have spent their little all in drink engages 
much of his interest and a great deal of his sympathy ; 
and he quotes, with what seems to us a gentle smile of 
pity—for as yet it is too early for approval—the con- 
fession of another Social Failure. He was a lad of 
seventeen ; and he wanted a drink ; and, knowing that 
his benefactress (the wife of a workman to whom he 
was indebted for food and shelter and clothes) was 
possessed of the sum of eight francs, he essayed to cut 
her throat as she lay sleeping beside her little girl. 
He failed, poor fellow ; and he was very sorry for it 
—and for himself. ‘I thought of nothing, he says, 
‘but howI could make my brothers and sisters cry.’ It 
was ever my ‘ greatest wish . . . to see blood flow’: the 
proof of it is that ‘1 once wounded my brother with a 
sword.” Moreover, ‘I have always had a fixed desire to 
kill some one,’ and ‘ it would be a delight to me to cut 
off people's heads’; also, ‘when I was young my dreams 
were all of knives and bloodshed’; and let it not be 
forgotten that, though ‘this is hardly the time for 
tears,’ it is, if you come to think of it, really ‘ unfortu- 
nate to have allowed oneself to be arrested for a mere 
scratch. It is heart-rending, is it not, this cri du cur, 
this groan wrung from the bosom of one of the brood of 
the Green-Eyed Fairy, even Absinthe le Fay? They 
have taken the poor boy’s knife from him; they have 
made it impossible for him to indulge—though never so 
casually—in his strongest, his most vital, instincts ; they 
have shut him up at Mazas, and there is no happiness 
for him on this earth until he land at New Caledonia, 
and there proceed to increase and multiply after his 
kind. Itis impossible, in the face of such evidence, not 
to feel that Society is a mistake : impossible to avoid the 
reflection that the Revolution, ‘for which we all in- 
finitely love and honour France’ (says Carlyle), the 
Revolution which made M. de Sade a popular author, 
and indeed was pure Justine in action, has been in vain ; 
impossible to refrain from echoing Alphonse at Mazas 
and ‘sa Gonzesse’ (as he fondly terms her) at Saint- 
Lazare, in that very natural De Profundis of theirs, 
whose burden, translated into decent English, is ‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long ?” 





RACING STATISTICS 

HE racing season may now be taken to end at the 
Manchester November Handicap, and during the 

early part of December the culture and intelligence of 
the racing corporation are exercised over a number of 
statistical tables, eagerly discussed in the sporting press, 
whose worth, as guides to the condition of the turf, is 
about as valuable as the opinion of those who discuss 
them. It may give some pleasure to certain jockeys to 
see their names blazoned against a goodly proportion of 
winning mounts. But jockeys are not engaged by 
reason of distinction in the newspapers. A_ race 
snatched out of the fire, or a smart, though un- 
successful finish, is of more service to them than 
the commendations of the persons who ‘ tip” winners 
above fantastic noms de plume. They are engaged 
by owners and trainers who have seen their feats ; 
they have a connection, earned or inherited, like 
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any other trader, and their place in the list is 
to be taken only as a very rough valuation of 
ability. Thus, Archer and Wood were wont to lead 
it season after season ; but they were also in the habit 
of accepting engagements to ride in any sort of race 
—even to selling plates at Alexandra Park. Morn- 
ington Cannon, who comes out first for the past season, 
is an excellent rider and the most desperate ‘ finisher * 
since Archer died. But no one will assert that he is 
his father’s equal, or John Osborne’s, or Webb's. These, 
because they now ride but little, do not appear in 
the ‘first twelve. And, in the opinion of many 
judges of horsemanship, Watts, the third for the year, 
handles his horses better than either Barrett or Can- 
non the younger; whilst Loates, who comes seventh, 
certainly deserves higher rank than he has. His pro- 
portion of wins is little short of theirs: only he rode 
about half as often. The truth is that this list is 
merely an excuse for another bet. 

Then comes the list of winning owners. Mr. Fen- 
wick is at the head, but most of his money comes 
through one mare—Mimi. Colonel North, on the 
other hand, has won over £20,000 in stakes; but he 
runs very many horses in unimportant events, and it is 
well known that the season has been little short of 
disastrous to him. The Duke of Beaufort takes £3219: 
of this more than half was earned by Ragimunde: a 
three-year-old capable of winning two long-distance 
handicaps at very low weights (at an enormous advan- 
tage compared to horses of average excellence), beaten 
in the Ascot Stakes at a difference of eight pounds by a 
common ‘ crock” like Houndsditch, and unworthy to be 
named beside such second-rate beasts as Gouverneur. 
Mr. Merry takes £11,545: of which amount all but 
£470 was won by Surefoot in a single race. In the list 
of winning stallions Wisdom, Surefoot’s sire, stands at 
£17,833. Fourteen horses, winning in all twenty-eight 
races, pull him up to this figure: yet no one in his 
senses would admit Wisdom to be within measurable 
distance of such sires as Hampton or Bend Or, whom 
he beats handsomely by Surefoot’s assistance. Again, 
Hermit won more than £13,000: of which £5348 was 
contributed by Rusticus, the winner of a big handicap. 
Rusticus is five years old, and carried 7 st. against 7 st. 
10 lb. borne by Amphion, a horse of his own age, and 
8 st. 12 lb. carried by Révérend, who was proved to be 
very much worse than Common. 

If this statistical fervour is to be turned to any 
useful purpose, the tables must be confined to weight- 
for-age races. And even then they will have little 
value. The Eclipse Stakes and the Lancashire Plate 
are vastly richer than the classic races, yet they afford 
no such test of merit: and the cups given at Good- 
wood, Ascot, and Doncaster, where the great four- and 
five-years-old were wont to measure speed over long 
distances, are now unfashionable, since as often as not 
a good horse goes to the stud after its second season. 
The ‘ gate-money meetings’ are working mightily to- 
wards the establishment of betting as a mere business, 
and the sportsman—(whether he bet for a gamble or 
run horses for the sake of the breed)—nowadays gets 
little show. In fact, the breeders’ businesss is ever to 
turn out ‘ speedy cattle’ to earn large profits withal : 
and the ‘list of winning stallions’ taken so seriously 
by the sporting prophecy-mongers is but a free adver- 
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tisement, untrustworthy in itself and a concession to 
that most unsportsmanlike of God’s creatures, the 
*‘ racing-man” as he is seen to-day. 


THE WAR OF TARIFFS 

A 'T Guildhall of late Lord Salisbury remarked, as 
Pe pithily as aptly, that in these days national 
animosities and national ambitions fight with the 
weapons of commercial warfare and for the prizes of 
commercial victory. And the upshot of much long- 
winded explanation, journalistic and oratorical, concern- 
ing the new treaties is that the campaign thus formu- 
lated has entered upon its active stage. Here you have 
the Central Powers, with Belgium and Switzerland for 
satellites, closely knit in a commercial league of more 
or less uniform duties. It is no Customs Union as yet, 
but it is an arrangement pointing in that direction ; 
and there are to be other accessions: as Servia, or she 
were ruined by the disuse of her only market, which 
is Vienna; and as Spain, hit desperately hard by that 
vote in the French Senate which raised the tax on 
Spanish wines. The result is that on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary 1892, when the conventions will come into opera- 
tion, Europe will be involved in a second Continental 
System, whose essence is the hostility of the centre to 
the extremities. For the League is not less a blow at 
France and Russia than were the march of armies to 
their frontiers. It is a retort—none the less crushing 
because roundabout—to the demonstration at Cron- 
stadt; and the two camps are set in an antagonism 
that is’all the more direct in that it is now a case of 
—not only guns and men but— commissariat also. 

Now, your Cobdenite, prone to take hopes for facts, 
will doubtless claim these latest tinkerings of tariffs as a 
triumph of Free Trade ; and, in so far as the impost on 
(say) the itinerant swine is lowered from six marks to 
five, no doubt he has reason on his side. Nay, more : 
this partial equalisation of duties tends logically to the 
creation of a Zollverein, and within its limits such an 
union is distinctly an acknowledgeinent of the blessed- 
ness of unrestricted intercourse. But the extent to 
which the abstract concession is borne out in practice 
will be questioned when you remember that the United 
States, though tolerant of free transit between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, has staked itself off from the 
outside world with such a ‘ bullfinch* as M‘Kinleyism. 
Britain, in short, the patentee of the Manchester 
School, might well find herself worse off under Free 
Trade in a ring-fence than under the present system of 
promiscuous tariffs whose hostility is modified by the 
most-favoured-nation clause. Besides, a Zollverein is 
not yet—indeed, is pretty far from being. ‘The 
rates to be levied are still considerable ; the relaxations 
are unsymmetrical ; in particular, the concessions to the 
junior partners in the concern are almost ludicrously 
small. Belgium, you read, will benefit only to the ex- 
tent of seven articles, three of which resolve themselves 
into mutton. That is, the negotiations have been en- 
gineered in the sole interest of the Triple Alliance ; 
and, if the smaller kingdoms acquiesce, it is less from 
actual advantages to be derived than from the fear of 
being left out in the cold. 

The favour won by the compacts abroad is due to 
the fact that the trade and political interests of the 
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three are identical. Their natural enemies are Russia 
and France, of whom the first has invariably ad- 
hered to a rigid self-sufficiency, while the last has 
cast to the winds the mercantile liberality of the Second 
Empire. The only valid retort upon ultra-Protection- 
ists is a tariff on hostile lines, and prudence dictated 
the conclusion of offensive arrangements before the 
expiry of existing treaties should leave the enemy in 
command of the situation. Besides, Germany has 
found that Bismarckian methods have—not failed per- 
haps but—had their day: so that, as the official an- 
nouncement ingenuously confesses, she is badly in want 
of export markets. ‘These she shall now find in her 
allies; and abrupt as the reversal of policy may seem, 
there is no question but persistency in the nursing of 
manufactures were a far worse blunder. But the real 
key to the change is to be found in the condition of 
the weakest member of the Alliance. Ever since the 
rupture of commercial relations with the Republic, 
Italian finance has been badly crippled: despite Signor 
Crispi’s ingenious attempts to prove the richer country 
the greater sufferer. The quarrel, be it said, was 
purely economic, and had nothing to do with the 
League of Peace; indeed, evidence is to show that 
Italy, of her foolhardiness, was the aggressor. Still, 
the loss of her natural market, with the taxes neces- 
sitated by increase in armaments, has well-nigh drained 
her exchequer. How is she to be set on her legs ? 
Evidently, in the opinion of her advisers, by command- 
ing compensation elsewhere. Under the new dispen- 
sation her wines will come into popularity through- 
out Central Europe, and the effect of Chianti upon 
Berlin will be felt in the treasury at Rome. Of course 
it is possible that the Germans may prefer to stick to 
beer; but the ethical intention is laudable, and will 
bear analysis as well as most. As to the form of the 
Franco-Russian counterblast, that is another matter ; 
but possession of the field is a distinct advantage, espe- 
cially where the sides are balanced with some approach 
to equipoise. 





THE SPINNING-HOUSE AGAIN 

TYVHE latest Cambridge scandal is neither picturespue 

nor reputable. ‘The squalor is unrelieved by the 
prison-breaking and the bull-dogs’ spirited pursuit 
which gave colour to the case of Jane Elsden. No 
heavier fault was imputed to Daisy Hopkins than that 
she responded to a too-importunate gownsman, who was 
married and should have known better; and a quiet 
warning had chastened the offender and vindicated the 
authority of the University. But the Don—incarnate 
in Dr. Peile—proved incorrigible, and once more have 
the ‘Townsman and the Halfpenny Journalist had oppor- 
tunity to conspire against the privileges of an ancient 
corporation. And this time reason is on the side of 
the agitator. For Dr. Peile the scholar and the philo- 
logist we entertain the profoundest respect ; but we 
regret that he was ever called upon to administer 
justice. An autocrat without knowledge of the world, 
a moralist without sympathy, he interpreted the charter 
of his University with a wooden-headed simplicity which 
may hand over the peace of Cambridge to the common 
policeman, Not only did he refuse to hear the girl on 
oath, but he declined to call witnesses to character or 
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grant an adjournment. Much more will be heard of 
the case: the name of Hopkins will doubtless fill as 
large a space in Cambridge annals as the now forgotten 
name of Kemp. Already a rule nisi has been granted 
‘to show cause why a writ of Habeas Corpus ’—thus 
runs the jargon of the law—‘ should not issue to bring 
up the body of Daisy Hopkins.” In the meantime, 
apart from the guilt or innocence of the girl—which 
is a point with which we have no sort of concern—the 
case is bad enough. From our point of view, indeed, 
it is so bad that it could not easily be worse ; so that 
there need be small wonder, or none, if it suggest some 
bitter reflections. 

In an age when the revision of the law has become a 
passion, it behoves all men placed in authority to exer- 
cise their privileges with discretion. Each false step 
gives the enemy fresh cause to baspheme. ‘To defend 
the Spinning-House upon purely reasonable grounds 
were impossible. But—fortunately for the world— 
reason is not omnipotent, and there are many institu- 
tions which time and custom have hallowed into use- 
fulness, but which need find no place in an ideal scheme. 
For centuries the Vice-Chancellors of our ancient Uni- 
versities have exercised a moral control. Time was 
when youth and inexperience made such supervision 
imperative ; and even now, that there may be peace in 
‘the High’ or in King’s Parade, the Universities must 
retain some semblance of their extraordinary powers. 
Now, expediency dictates the most careful exercise 
thereof, but the Don, who is generally a pedant and 
oftentimes a prig, will enforce the law to the very 
letter. He will take no account of changed circum- 
stance and modified opinion. He refuses to accommo- 
date the ancient justice to the necessities of a new 
generation. He forgets that either the law must 
be permitted to bend or it will be broken in pieces 
under the stress of foreign agitation. The virtue 
of all edicts lies—not in their essence but—in their 
administration. And, if the solemnity of puritanism 
do not permit your Don to contemplate a lapse of 
morality with the lenient cynicism of his predecessors, 
how shall the most zealous supporters of an ancient 
and venerable charter find words to defend its privi- 
lege? In truth, the University’s worst enemies are 
within her gates. 

Another bitter truth is that year by year the Don 
deteriorates. He is less worldly-wise, less ‘ mossy, than 
of yore. In the old days, or ere our Universities were 
boarding-schools or practised the trade of the specu- 
lative publisher, such scandals as this year has wit- 
nessed in Cambridge were impossible. Public morals 
have improved: but so censorious have our guardians 
become that they would exalt our poor faults high 
above the graver vices of our forebears. Consult the 
records, and you shall scarce find a case of more reck- 
less indiscretion than that which will render Dr. Peile’s 
tenure of office notorious. Since Oxford and Cambridge 
have become—not the cloister of the few but—the 
training-ground of the many, it is the fashion so 
to handle the undergraduate that all offences are 
seen in a false perspective ; and that which a genial 
Vice-Chancellor in Gunning’s age would have dismissed 
with a smile, officials of to-day would punish at 
the sacrifice of their constitution. True, in the last 
century the prying eye of the common voter was not 
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vigilant in other people’s business. But the fact that 
whatever is done in secret is now proclaimed (for the 
amusement of the Democracy) in a special edition, 
should suggest to inexperienced vice-chancellors the wis- 
dom of avoiding offence. Ourselves are zealous to defend 
our ancient institutions even in the last ditch, but we 
are conscious that guile is mightier than force. The 
reverence for age is dead, and there is no court in the 
land but must encounter the iconoclast. The Vice- 
Chancellor, when he sentenced Daisy Hopkins, sat for 
the first time in public, and it may very well be that 
in his inexperience he has closed his court, whether 
public or private, for ever. 


*OOR GUIDMAN’ 
(Holborn Restaurant Version) 


UIDMAN BULL cam’ hame at e’en, 
And hame cam’ he : 
And there he spied a Liberal Bribe 
Whaur nae bribe should be. 
* How’s this, Weelyum ? 
What's this I see ? 
How cam’ this Bribe here 
WY out the leave o° me ?° 
‘ A Bribe **’ quo’ G——. 
‘ Ay, a Bribe !’ quo’ B——. 
‘Ye auld blind doited carle, 
And blinder mat ye be ! 
‘Tis but Three Acres and a Coo 
I’m mindet to gie ye.” 
‘A coo and lan’s ?’ quo” B——. 


* Ay, a coo and lan’s!* quo’ G 





* Far hae I ridden 
And muckle hae I seen ; 

But kye and lan’s frae Liberal han’s 
Saw I never nane !” 


* * * * 


Guidman Bull cam’ hame at e’en, 
And hame cam” he ; 
And there he spied a fine Programme 
Whaur nae Programme should be. 
‘What’s this, Weelyum 
What’s this I see ? 
How cam’ this Programme here 
Wi out the leave o’ me ?’ 


‘Programme ?* quo’ G——. 





* Ay, Programme ?° quo B 
‘Ye auld blind doited carle, 
Aw blinder mat ye be, 
It’s but a dodge to wheedle Hodge 

To gie his vote to me.’ 
‘What, Hodge ?’ quo’ B——. 
‘Ay, Hodge !” quo’ G——. 
‘Far hae I ridden, 
An’ muckle hae I seen ; 
But vote frae Hodge wi’ office in “t 
Saw I never nane!’ 
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MODERN MEN 
PAUL VERLAINE 


F Paul Verlaine have an enemy more malevolent than 
himself it is his unlettered admirer. There be criti- 
casters who will not mention the poet’s name save in the 
hushed whisper of adulation: who croon ‘ Verlaine, Ver- 
laine, and find a sweet, sad pleasure in the assonance. 
They love not his genius but the scandal of his life. Like 
topsy-turvy methodists, they have fed their sentimentality 
fat upon his vices. Blind worship has hallowed his 
brutality and softened his scoundrelism, until outrage has 
seemed a virtue and murder the whole duty of man. Not 
long since he was a nameless outcast. 
‘ Las ! je suis a l’Index et dans les dédicaces 
Me voici Paul V. . .’ 
Thus he wrote in Paral/élement, and now he is near to 
being canonised. We know not which extravagance is 
the more offensive. But his indiscretion is to blame if 
the world have persistently misjudged his talent. With 
amazing candour and ingenuousness he has gibbeted his 
own career. Not only is his poetry frankly and sincerely 
personal: he has also chosen to publish disjointed frag- 
ments of autobiography and self-criticism. So that we 
are rending no veil, we are violating no habit of secrecy, 
if we recall the tenour of his life. 

Born half-a-century ago, Verlaine has wandered the 
world with the lawless irresponsibility of a gypsy. Black- 
guard and poet, mystic and sensualist, he is a nineteenth 
century Villon. He has beaten the pavements of London 
and of Paris. Now he has taught school at Bournemouth 
like an honest tradesman; now he has lurked, ragged 
and insolent, in Soho or rioted in the banlieue of his 
own capital. If he speak truth, he has been guilty of 
cruelty and insult to his helpmeet, and has wantonly 
outraged all the decency and comeliness of life. He 
has suffered imprisonment for the attempted murder 
of Arthur Rimbaud, a poet and his friend; corrupt 
with disease, he has sought shelter in well-nigh every 
hospital in Paris. But, to his honour be it remembered, 
he bore himself well and gallantly at the Siege of Paris; 
and, being implicated in the Commune, he has made 
characteristic reparation by hymning the praise of his 
‘prince mort en soldat.’ To one thing only has he been 
constant—his Muse. Throughout a life of squalor and 
misery he has followed his poetry with single-minded de- 
votion. At the outset he enrolled himself among the 
Parnassiens. His first book, /es Poémes saturniens, is pro- 
foundly influenced by Leconte de Lisle, while in les F¢tes 
galantes, a little flock of dainty Watteau echoes, his per- 
sonal touch is still to seek. His art is, above all, direct and 
simple. He has expressed no sympathy with the Déca- 
dents who have called him Master. While such blagueurs 
as Moréas may go nosing for neologisms or mimicking 
Ronsard an they will, he disdains fantastic terms and 
conceited idioms. The French of the masters has ever 
been his counsel and guide. When some indiscreet pedant 
strove to cast contempt upon the Symbolists by compiling 
a vocabulary to their works, Verlaine supplied his her- 
barium with scarce a specimen. And, as his diction is 
pure, so he uses it with amazing taste and feeling. In 
his best work—such as the Romances sans paroles—there 
is never a vocable too much. He suggests where others 
would describe. His debt to Baudelaire is incalculable, 
but he aims—to use his own expression—rather at nuance 
than at couleur. He is a willing slave to the laws of 
metre. He has handled the rythme boiteux with infinite 
skill ; but his respect for the conventions of his craft is 
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diligent and sincere. So much it is necessary to note, 
because Verlaine the poet has been denounced as an 
enemy of order. But whatever attacks he has made upon 
the traditional conduct of life, he has practised his art 
with reverence. Some critics will tell you that his poetry 
is his life: that the one is the logical outcome and ex- 
pression of the other; that he is an artist but by acci- 
dent. This we decline to endorse. His verse is always 
elaborate and studied. The chastened simplicity of /a 
Bonne chanson is the result not of chance but of intel- 
ligent design. There is no artifice he cannot handle. 
The variousness of his cesuras, his delicate assonances, 
his ingenious alliteration, proclaim the conscious artist. 
He is not singular among poets in turning his life to 
account, but the material is incidental: he has turned 
so many moral somersaults, it were no paradox to say 
that, while he will put off sensuality or piety as a gar- 
ment, he can never lay aside the touch and taste of the 
artificer in words. At times, indeed—as a French critic 
has pointed out—Verlaine crosses the boundary between 
poetry and music: when his verse is but an arrangement 
of beautiful sounds—sweet, inarticulate, vague, bearing 
you off to a world where all things lose their dogmatic 
shapes and hard outlines—where, indeed, art, emancipated 
from the actual, deals only in harmonies of sound and 
vision. You are beyond sight of moral problems, and 
begin to wonder if the poet’s alternations of villainy and 
godliness be not so many excuses for musical expression. 
His faculty of landscape aiding, he is thus master of a 
vivid impressionism : as witness les Romances sans paroles. 
a series of quick sensations touched off with the lightest 
hand and the very sternest conviction of the value of 
silence. 

Himself and others have prated incessantly concerning 
the double life, which in his fatuous lapses into prose he 
would reduce to a system. Catholic and sinner, /éroce et 
dour, he would fit each of his works with its parallel: to 
the accomplishment of which design he has already pub- 
lished one volume. A man sins in thought as in action ; 
therefore he may also repent in thought. ‘I believe and 
am a good Christian one moment, he writes; ‘I believe 
and am a bad Christian the next.’ And so, having printed 
Sagesse, without question the finest modern expression of 
a devout faith, he deems it not irrational to supplement it 
by Parallélement, a pean to vice. In truth, there is no 
contradiction. The one is as sincere, and at the same time 
as insincere, as the other. It is a pose to glorify ‘le trés 
haut Marquis de Sade,’ no less than it is to lie prostrate at 
the altar ; each for the moment may appear an adequate 
motive to the poet; but in the handling of the material 
Verlaine’s mood knows no change. In spite of the insolence, 
the brutality, the colossal cynicism of the thing, there are 
passages in Parallélement it were folly to despise. The 
critic, however, does not accept the work as a confession, 
Such statements as are formulated therein neither have, 
nor can have, any bearing upon human life. Verlaine is 
neither Trimalchio nor an angel. He may write of either, 
without pledging himself to a definite course of action, as 
without demanding that his reader shall visualise every 
image he is pleased to suggest. Perhaps had he held his 
tongue concerning his character and career, romance had 
been less busy with his sins. Tragic indeed were the 
poet’s life were he compelled to feel not artistically but 
physically all the emotions he paints. In the middle 
ages, when Catholicism was a necessary element of exis- 
tence, what more natural than for the mystic to be a sen- 
sualist ? And surely a modern writer may essay to realise 
the medieval point of view without being either priest or 
sinner. Compare /a Bonne chanson, a collection of lyrics 
addressed to a betrothed, ‘ dans l’éclat doux de ses seize 
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ans, to the dedication to Parallélement, and its fierce denun- 
ciation of the ‘ coquine détestable,’,and ask how Verlaine, 
if he were acutely alive to both sensations, could have de- 
scribed the second save in letters of blood. No: if you 
would get a fair impression of his genius, you must forget 
the sentimentalisms himself and his flatterers have cast upon 
him ; forget that one admirer has compared him to Socrates 
and Bismarck, and even called him beautiful; forget that an- 
other (himselr) has attributed his horrible temper to a ‘timi- 
dité de chat échaudé’; forget all this sort of thing, and look 
at not him but his work. There shall you find the poems 
of a sensitive artist who has worked for fame and his own 
pleasure, who has learnt his craft not only from Baude- 
laire and Leconte de Lisle but from the study of our own 
Tennyson ; who combines an unerring ear with a polished 
sense of the power of words, and who, whatever his life, 
has preserved the sanity of genius inviolate in his best 
work. Andif clamour compel you to pass judgment upon 
his character, condemn him out of hand on his own confes- 
sion, and thank heaven that it was never your ill-fortune 
to encounter him in the flesh. By a strange irony the 
most of his verse could scarce offend the susceptibilities 
of Mrs. Grundy. Omit from your outlook Parallélement, 
and give ‘jocund’ a sinister significance, and a paraphrase 
of Herrick will fit Verlaine : ‘ Jocund his life was, but his 
Muse was chaste.’ 





NEAERA’S HAIR 


VY IEWED with a quiet judgment, as it were in the 

placid observation of art, 1 cannot affect a genuine 
passion for her hair. Its intrinsic worth is of the highest, 
I acknowledge, and it would go upon the market at a 
notable price. But, to be honest, 1 have never taken fire 
save at the touch of something very human, and the abso- 
lute or the ideal, however consummate, I have always 
reckoned in the very coldest values. The sheer perfec- 
tion of a form or colour, the exquisite achievement of 
some independent and impersonal beauty, has always 
seemed to me desolate and uninspiring. It is the easiest 
affair to execute marmoreal contours, and to follow them 
with the eye is to have only the integral sensations of 
sense ; but relate them to a human soul, and the very 
devil is in your emotions. Of themselves the tresses 
of a woman’s hair discover no particular charm but may be 
simulated in a score of factories. There is, to be sure, a 
certain distinction in colours, as there are also degrees of 
fineness and variations of abundance ; but properties of 
this sort away from the human subject are ineloquent and 
ineffectual. Were it not for her own rare beauty and 
the individual framework of her sex, I fear Nezra’s 
hair would be of little moment in my life ; whereas it is 
now the consummate end and finish of her loveliness, for 
which I profess a taste something unwarrantable and very 
inordinate. 

‘God, I have said, while riveted upon the confusion 
of her face, ‘contrived three wonders in this creature, 
woman: the one her eyes ; her long, slow outline for the 
second ; and—to crown all—her hair. The rest, maybe, 
He rendered by some deputy.’ The thought is a super- 
fluous blasphemy, the merest ecstasy of contemplation, in 
no wise the issue of my calmer moments. As at a sober 
distance from her presence I resolve within myself the 
complex riddle of my feelings for her, I can see now 
how unessential, how immaterial, is that one grace of hers 
that takes me to the upper heights of passion. Her hair 
is the most idle accident of her composition, an after- 
thought in her design, a supererogant fancy, nothing warm 
nor intimate, imposed upon the full, rich body of breath- 
ing humanity. All other parts of her have part in her ; 
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her hair alone is distressingly exterior. I can hardly 
imagine there is one among the living freer to the mercy 
of tempestuous and aéry humours. I suppose she is more 
supremely sensitive to her own thoughts than any of her 
sex since Eve: the slightest flutter of her heart flashes 
on the instant in her eyes, and thrills through her deli- 
cate body. More sensations flit over her changing features 
than you would credit to the feelings of an hour. Her 
expressions are her soul, and she herself is an oblation 
to the visual passions. But in all those outward offices 
her hair has no part; the passions in full ery sweep 
through her and leave it unruffled. 
imparticular, the veriest appanage to an unerring mirror 


It is extrinsic and 


of her inner self, of a cold essential beauty, changeless, 
subservient, gestureless, and dead. There is no fancy 
nor mood in her soul but that twinkles a moment in 
her eyes, which are a record surer than might be de- 
vised of science. Each mute thought, demure or wild, 
chaotic or severe, leaps in a dart to the surface of that 
blue, flashes and drowns in those deep and silent wells. 
Nor is there a strenuous emotion that spares her slen- 
der frame. I have seen Fear break from her eyes, and 
run trembling down the long curves of her body. Disdain 
has gleamed through those enchanted windows, and 
quivered on her fastidious shoulders. From those clear 
deeps Anger has sprung forth upon me, and rocked her 
bosom to its frail foundations. And I have watched Love 
circling there as the great lights in a summer sea, while 
with her breasts hope rose and sank, a shell upon the 
waters of her passion. There never lived on earth a crea- 
ture of such rare poise. 

And her long tresses sleep serenely on her head. From 
all these fascinating exhibitions of herself they stand apart, 
dumb sentinels on her loveliness. I could admit no glory 
in them separate from her, and of God’s three gifts they are 
the least of note. And yet they stir me as though they 
were the primest factors in her beauty. To gaze upon 
her hair is to loosen the last bonds of my senses, and to 
set my heart crying in the night. The lustrous brown, 
with its swift passages of gold, sits demure upon a dainty 
brow, soft, wreathing, and all-fragrant. Ten thousand 
wavering threads go in and out together, burning and 
shining and flickering on her head. Her hair caresses 
her; it runs in a company of myriads, it curves in innu- 
merable tiny ares, it droops in a multitude of intertwined 
festoons ; it rises in slow curls, it falls in minute and 
shuddering cascades ; it is of infinite complexity, of mani- 
fold audacity. And on a day when the warm summer 
gusts are chasing through the woods I have seen it, free 
of its catches, stirring in the wind, a stream of fire in the 
sun’s eye. At such a time it wakes into life and mur- 
murs to the air. It is as vital then as the gay features of 
her face ; at each breath it swerves, and it tosses; it riots 
with the wind ; it runs atremble down the breezes. It 
keeps high holiday against heaven, and leaps, a merry 
frolic, to the blowing sky. Ah, then is it instinct with 
life and light, and she herself is bound with a cowl of 
gold: a hood of motley gold, gold upon her head and 
gold upon her shoulders, gold dancing about her arms and 
bosom. 

One confidence contents me in Nezra’s hair. So tran- 
quil it rests on her pretty head, that it will suffer no 
thought of change. It shall abide against the press of 
Time, when all else fails. Years shall not touch it, nor 
filch any fragrance from those coils. In the face of Death 
shall this fine grace be left hers: change shall bereave 
her of her eloquent form ; the eyes shall narrow and grow 
dim ; but untarnished, unimpaired, her golden hair shall 


hold itself through decay. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

T has been said of late that The Crusaders, though 
packed with faults, is a work of conspicuous promise, 
Now, Mr. Jones is no longer in the first flush of boyhood ; 
and promise, if achievement be delayed too long, is indis- 
tinguishable from failure. The New English Art Club is 
Its members have promised long and 
often and much. They have sworn by the heads of 
Whistler, Monet, Degas, that they will redeem their craft 
from dishonour ; and they have done so much that the 
future of English art—or rather of art in England—is in 
their hands. But we have a right to demand fulfilment ; 
and still we are fobbed off with promises, promises, pro- 
You look for the genius which shall resume the 


in a similar case. 


mises, 
floating dogmas of the hour: and you look for it in vain. 
Year after year you are confronted with the results of 
industrious and intelligent experiment. But the talent, 
howbeit quick to imitate, is all-too weak to create, so that 
Optimism remains unjustified. Contrast for a moment 
the Dudley Gallery with the Champ de Mars, scene of the 
revolt against French officialism. . How insignificant the 
English effort! how abundant the energy and resource of 
the polyglot society which practises art in Paris! And 
here the opposing army of vulgarity and nepotism is very 
much stronger, is far more alert, than it is /d-bas. In- 
deed, the protest of Messrs. Sickert, Steer, and their com- 
panions is but as ‘a handful of bright spring-water flung 
in the whirlpool’s shrieking face.’ 

Lack of courage was never among their faults, and this 
year they have dared to measure themselves against MM. 
Degas and Monet, two of their revered masters. Now for 
the first time is a work by M. Degas publicly exhibited in 
London ; and though his Répétition overshadow the dis- 
cipular achievement, assuredly it confers both dignity and 
distinction upon the show. It is a beautiful and charac- 
teristic work of exquisite draughtsmanship and amazing 
insight. In arrangement and composition it is unsurpassed, 
while its deliberate confusion of media is a practical refu- 
tation of the pedant. M. Monet’s position is far less 
assured. He is preoccupied with science rather than 
with art. 
ing, to produce effects untried before by a method and 


His aim is to extend the boundaries of paint- 
a colour of his own. Hence he is the most dangerous 
and delusive of models. ‘Though his imitators have little 
difficulty in aping his faults, the daring of his technique 
and the justness of his observation are beyond their 
reach. Two J. T. Russells should serve as an awful 
warning to them that seek originality in the mimi- 
ery of a talent they cannot appreciate. Even Mr. 
Steer, clever as he is, has hitherto made nothing of 
the Monet convention. His White Wings, an arrange- 
ment of purple sky and red hair and sand, is irritating in 
colour, and is obviously seen through Monet’s spectacles. 
On the other hand, The Ermine Sea is not only free 
from affectation, but is prettier and more refined than 
any Steer achieved before. That the modern style does 
not depend upon ugliness M. Monet’s own Early Spring is 
proof enough. The trees, in an envelope of atmosphere, 
are suggested without any trick of iridescence or dazzling 
scintillation. Even the inventor himself is more happily 
inspired when he resists (or flees) his habitual Devil of 
pink and purple spots. 

Mr. Sargent creates an unpleasant impression. His 
Life Study is clever and serious, but it is still the work of 
an accomplished pupil. Now, the production of academies 
is doubtless admirable discipline ; but what poet would 
print a copy of Latin elegiacs among his collected works ? 
The Javanese Dancer is far more interesting. She lives 


and moves—although her being be marred by a colouring 
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that is almost repulsive. After all, beauty is an essential 
of art: a truism which Mr. Sargent is wont to forget in 
his enthusiasm for truth. The George Moore of Mr. Walter 
Sickert is the Club’s masterpiece. Possibly the sitter 
may object to the exaggeration of certain traits. But a 
portrait-painter is obliged to select for emphasis such 
features as assert themselves, and Mr. Sickert has done 
no more than give character to his model. The portrait 
is handled with real subtlety ; there is scarce an insignifi- 
eant touch in the canvas; the colour is delicate and re- 
fined. Mr. Starr’s portraits are sober, capable work, free 
of pose and eccentricity, though the Study in Blue and Grey 
is too obviously reminiscent of Mr. Whistler. There are 
also works by Messrs. Roussel and Maitland, while Mr. 
Tomson sends a charming study of a blue night. 

To get the full measure of our debt to the New English 
Art Club, we must e’en go contemplate Mr. Schmalz’s 
amazing essay in vulgarity, Zhe Fall of Jerusalem. A 
picture whose interest depends upon a cheap trip attested 
by a bishop, and whose beauties are illuminated by the 
electric light, is no more concerned with art than any other 
excuse for adroit advertisement. The worst experiment in 
the Dudley Gallery is incomparably superior to this master- 
piece of subject and sentimentality. Now and again the 
more advanced of our painters are diligent in the follow- 
ing after false gods, nor is their worship always articulate. 
But at least they are untainted by the heresies of lower- 
class Ruskinism, and they are the determined foes of the 
machine-made picture. And for this what shall they not 
be forgiven ? 


A BAD OLD MAN 


FENHE gospel of hard work, the half-crown start, labori- 

ous days, comfortable preferment finally or popular 
acclamation—these things are complacently recorded by 
elderly mediocrities in many a hulking tome. There are 
other things in life, and it may be you sometimes pause 
in your painful striving unto perfection to think of them, 
Then are your thanks due to the wicked and garrulous 
Chevalier Grammont, who observed the ways of your 
fathers when a merry monarch was scandalous and poor ; 
to the accomplished Anthony Hamilton who recorded 
his observations ; to Sir Walter (needing no epithet) who 
edited a translation of them ; and to the serviceable Bohn, 
by whom or in whose spirit a revised edition (London: 
Bell) has been issued. 

The revision need not trouble you. Very like you do 
not care though ‘the prettiest and worst actress in the 
kingdom,’ Rochester's protégée, is found to have been 
Sarah Cooke and not Mrs, Barry. 
be cared for ; we will keep—more or less—to the theme. 


Your limitations shall 


And, indeed, if we were to follow our Chevalier very closely, 
reasons other than the quality of your complaisance would 
"Tis well known 


bar the way. Alas, and alack-a-day ! 


the book is not virginibus puerisque. A persecuted poet 
complained twenty-five years ago of the casting from the 
library of ‘all that cannot be lisped in the nursery or 
fingered in the schoolroom’:; let his arguments absolve 
the serviceable Bohn ; as for you and me, excursions and 
alarums give us headaches. Yet is it permitted to observe 
that—apart from details—the complete lack of morals 
in the tone of Grammont has a refreshing quality, such 
as Lamb found in Wycherley and Congreve. 
the jealous Lord Chesterfield, who had been educated in 
the South, carried off his wife from a dangerous Court, 
‘This,’ says Grammont, made all the mothers vow to 
God that none of their sons should ever set a foot in 
Italy... And when the lady summoned her lover Hamil- 
ton (not Anthony, you are pleased to remark) to her 
eountry house, only to laugh at him for his pains, the 


Thus, when 
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Chevalier is indignant. It is merely a harmless affecta- 
tion: to talk of the hypocrisy of cynicism is an unseason- 
able heaviness. It is good to remember that the end of 
all the Chevalier’s errors was that he won to honourable 
marriage the beautiful Mistress Hamilton (this edition 
commits the unpardonable anachronism of ‘Miss’: an 
odious word, with an odious connotation), and lived to a 
good old unrepentant age. 

There are points in this book for patriotic pride. To 
begin with, it was written by a Briton (he was Scots 
by his father’s, Irish by his mother’s, side) in a style 
of French that won Voltaire’s praise. Next, Grammont, 
versed in the ways of the Court of Louis x1v., and long 
restored to it, speaks still in his old age with enthusiasm 
of the Court of Charles 1. We are over ready to think of 
that time as one of disgrace merely in our annals; we can 
spare a word, now and then, for its wit and its art. On 
the politeness of the Court, the fineness of the town, and 
above all the charms of the women, Grammont, even if you 
Mis- 
tress Hyde—she was sister-in-law to the Duchess of York, 


allow for Anthony’s patriotism, is an honest zealot. 


and ‘little Jermyn’ made her famous—had ‘a foot sur- 
prisingly beautiful, even in England.’ And Frances Stewart 
‘ possédoit cet air de parure . qu on n'attrape guére d moins 
que de l'avoir pris en France dés sa jeunesse’ ; yet Frances 
Stewart had not, apparently, been in France. Her story, 
by the way, is a puzzle to the sagacious (our dear Chevalier 
sets an example of discursiveness). She was for long a 
pre-eminent, but—say the historians—an innocent beauty 
of the Court, and then she married the Duke of Richmond, 
whose scene with Charles is famous. The erudite Edmund 
Lodge is enthusiastic about her virtues ; and yet she seems 
to have taken advantage of an amorous but not tyrannical 
master, to have calculated on the death of a kind mistress 
(whereby she might have been—who knows ?—Queen in 
her stead), and more than another to have broken that 
Queen’s heart. Very like she was virtuous ; but, pray you, 
may one not prefer poor Nelly? Many a curious picture 
i My Lord of Rochester, that blackguard 
of genius, banished from Court, sets up in Tower Street 


is given here. 


as a ‘famous German doctor, and establishes a thriving 
practice. How two maids-of-honour, disguised as orange 
wenches, went in search of this famous doctor, and what 
He is immoral, 
trivial, and—as himself said of Rochester—the father and 
Yet he is worth reading. His intel- 
For a while he trifles ; then he gives you 


befell them by the way, let our author tell. 





mother of scandal. 
lect is various. 
an example of his insight, saying of Arlington that ‘his 
great earnestness passed for business, his impenetrable 
stupidity for secrecy’; anon he assures you easily, like 
Tacitus, that ‘the public grows familiar with everything 
by habit.’ Assuredly it had need, in those days. You read 


here with interest the stories of Charles and _ his 
friends ; you frown, but the taste is not altogether bad. 
Granted the tone of these men and women was vicious, 


Yet they had wit among 


CAV 
gay 


and the lives of them useless. 
them, and a more general love of art than has been 
known often at Court, and a love of sport. Beneath some 
complexity of manner there was great simplicity of essence. 
You loved, and were accepted altogether or rejected. You 
married, and your wife was faithful or—not. <A time of 
decisive blows, to die of or recover from. You have an 
idea that such things as the Chevalier relates ‘hurt not 
They did not then analyse and 
curse their birth in corners. Werther, the Revolution, 
Byron—all such persuasions to the idiot to be idiotic had 


the heart nor the brain.’ 


Complexity is development, some tell us; but 


yet to be. 
there is happiness of a kind in this simplicity which you 
find, at the bottom, in Grammont: with much wit and 
food for more reflection. 
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SOCIAL TINKERINGS 
Il.—THE SETTLERS 


MEN like the late Earl of Shaftesbury or Mr. Samuel 
= Plimsoll, implacable ‘ Hounds of the Lord,’ who 
will hunt you an abuse without a check to its malodorous 
earth, are liable to petting at the hands of the most 
uncompromising Individualists. We all love a good hater ; 
and if the fellow be a ‘workman’ and his hatred well 
bestowed, we often license or even endow him: for which 
reason the Rev. Mr. Waugh receives help and sustenance 
from many who are well aware that any attempt to make 
a society serve as a mechanical conscience for non-sub- 
scribing parents and guardians will in the long-run do 
more harm than good. Where little children or dumb 
animals are concerned, the emotions are apt to lead the 
judgment captive. Conscious, therefore, that it is his 
duty to hate somebody or other, the Sensible Citizen is 
wont to reduce his duty to pounds, shillings, and pence, 
sign a cheque for the amount, and send it off without 
delay ; so that he may proceed to feel virtuous—and 
digest a dinner. But when the deliquescent parson, 
who goes everywhere and knows everybody, asks him 
‘across the walnuts and the wine’ (his own) for a dona- 
tion to some Happy Family down East, he mostly re- 
fuses: not because he is the Average Man—who, spite 
of statistics, never has existed nor ever will—but because 
he is a Sensible Citizen. He knows quite well that the 
philanthropist, properly so-called, is more illogical and 
much more of a nuisance than the misanthrope, and 
he stoutly declines to practise unpaid that which he 
regards as a somewhat shady profession, or to bear the 
expenses of another's passion for humanity. ‘I am a 
plain man’—he says, or ought to say, to the eloquent 
Deliquescent—‘ and what is good enough for Sir James 
Stephen is good enough for me, I am well content to 
get the plainest justice: to put it bluffly, your passion 
would turn my stomach. You, my dear sir, have settled 
your little affairs with the enemy, and in a general way are 
now loving and raising the working-man. You know your 
business, no doubt, for you are a beneficed clergyman, and 
are therefore cleverer than a retired judge. But has it 
never occurred to you to ask the working-man to pay for 
his own raising?’ Solvuntur risu tabule: and finally the 
apostle of an economist betakes himself to Balliol, in- 
habited, as all the world knows, by a score of the ‘ rockiest’ 
St. Peters and at least a gross of Minor Prophets. There 
he raises the whirlwind. 

Of the inner life of a Priggery enough has already 
been hinted. ‘The two that will best repay investigation 
are the ‘ Universities Settlement’ and the ‘ Neighbourhood 
Guild.’ The former stands to the memory of the founder 
of that new School of Sentimental Economics which 
aspires to trace the influence of crocodile’s tears on the 
price of ‘ Egyptians.’ The latter was imported from These 
States by one Stanton Coit, Ph.D.—why on earth do 
Americans wear such improbable names?—who has writ- 
ten a begging-book in which he asks the rich Britisher 
to contribute twenty thousand pounds towards the ex- 
penses of an experiment on the poor one. He does not 
explain why he favours the poor Britisher and the rich 
one thus impudently. It is said that we are a gullible 
race, however, and it is certain that patriotism is an 
American virtue. That he will use the ‘ Neighbourhood 
Guilders’ wisely and well—when he gets them—would 
appear to follow from a favourite vaunt of his, to the effect 
that he never spent so much as ten shillings on an even- 
ing’s amusement in his life: which may be an American 
way of confessing to bachelorhood. The Neighbourhood 
Guild proposes to introduce a street's inhabitants to one 
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another, by building a lovely mansion on the nearest piece 
of waste ground, and giving them balls and tea-parties. 
And no more need be said, except that we cannot think of 
allowing Stanton Coit, Ph.D., to go to Paris when he dies. 
The ‘ Universities Settlement’ may be defined as an attempt 
to give ‘organised philanthropy’ the permanence of the Eng- 
lish Constitution by providing it with a ‘dignified’ as well 
as an efficient part. A beautiful building was to be raised in 
East London, whose inmates were to clothe themselves in 
beautiful clothes and think beautiful thoughts, while the 
Dockers dropped in to afternoon tea, and the Costers 
looked in at lecture-time. In fact, the whole thing was 
settled, and ought to have been entirely successful. But, 
for some unaccountable and vexatious reason, the Dockers 
and Costers preferred to drink dog’s-nose and toss for 
halfpence down the Mile-End Road, and the handful of 
beautifully dressed Graduates who had hastened to re- 
deem the East-End from ‘ the slovenliness and cheapness 
and want of manners which often distinguish industrial 
neighbourhoods, found themselves standing unworshipped 
on their pedestals. So they got down again, and went 
round looking for the wherewithal to build up a common 
life ; and they hunted the Working-Man much as a famous 
boatful of sportsmen hunted the Snark. By dint of in- 
credible exertions and much pampering a few were caught 
and tamed ; and they prevailed on these to stop by means 
of the Settler's substitute for beer and skittles, which is 
cocoa and cake served in the cosy dining-room. For the 
rest, the House Beautiful was so situate as to be con- 
venient for both East and West, and soon the place was 
thronged with lower middle-class prigs, who like to learn a 
few literary parrot-cries; educational bagmen, who love their 
brothers ; young Gentiles, who love other people's sisters ; 
and aged Jews, who will go anywhere for warmth and 
light. Hundreds of ‘ talks’ are delivered during the year ; 
thousands of cups of tea and cocoa are distributed ; tens 
of thousands of appeals are scattered like snow-flakes 
over the length and breadth of London. ‘This is what 
comes of taking up a ‘broad’ position, and erecting a 
colony of Churchmen, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and unseetarians, who have only to be muzzled to 
make very docile lay curates. It is painful to tell that 
once or twice dogmatic thinkers—unable to comprehend 
the logic of the ‘ broad’ standpoint, or to learn that it is 
expedient to hold one’s tongue in matters of politics and 
religion—have invaded the House. ‘ There are fleas even 
in the Holy of Holies’: thus a deceased light of Radical- 
ism who professed economics, and was as good as his word, 
It is only fair to say that, as soon as ever it plainly appeared 
that these malcontents would not, or could not, bow to 
the white beauty of Evangelical Agnosticism (twin-sister 
to that high angel the Nonconformist Conscience), they 
were courteously abolished. It is now a rule that minds at 
all unsafe are never left about, on, or under the tables of 
the cosy drawing-room, and all ‘openers of talks’ may be 
put into the hands of young persons of either sex without 
any consequences whatever. 

The fact is that, while public school or college missions 
—with their hard-working clergymen and zealous apostles 
of classical cricket and cultured football—do good work in 
their way, those Settlements on a ‘ broad’ basis are the 
sorriest farces. Every wholesome-hearted young man whose 
mind has been tempered and sharpened by University 
life has strong opinions on all conceivable and inconceiv. 
able matters, and brings to bear on every subject an infinite 
garrulity and an insatiate curiosity. It was net without 
reason that the middle ages symbolised the Universitas 
by a carven Sphinx—an eternal questioner turned to sleep- 
less stone. Sothat he will not bury his talent in a place 
where it is forbidden to speak a plain ‘yea’ or ‘nay.’ 
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Therefore the population of the Settlement necessarily 
comes to consist of mere ciphers, whose only function is 
to add social value to the Number One at whose coat- 
tails they waiting stand, submissive and ‘subtly of them- 
selves contemplative. There be two or three third-class 
science men to lecture on ‘History and Literature’ ; 
three ‘ Failures’ with a competence, who listen to philan- 
thropy’s credo d'amour, as his parasites listened to the 
poet d’Argenton ; a might-have-been philosopher,drowned 
deep ,in sensuousness, and doomed henceforward to think 
only in similes ; one of the ‘new’ journalists, destined to 
shriek out his life in the Brazen Bull of his own colossal 
conceit ; and, worst of all, the weak, good-natured man. 
An honest practical chimney-sweep is worth the lot. 





CHRISTMAS TREES 


F course the YggDrasill Ash and the IrmenSaule are, 

geographically, the nearest archetypes of the Ger- 

man Christmas-trees that have spread so much over Eng- 

land since the marriage of our present sovereign. But on 

that pair of grand symbol-givers it is not needful here 
minutely to dwell. 

Here at home, perhaps, the only genuine native instance 
of the Christmas-tree now easily discoverable by us was 
the Wassail- (or wessel- or wesley-) bob—that is, bunch— 
of holly and other evergreens, put together ‘like a bower, 
hung with oranges, apples, and coloured ribbons, and 
(sometimes) enclosing a pair of dolls also decked with 
ribbons, which was still carried about on a stick on Christ- 
mas Day in Yorkshire some forty or fifty years since. 
Let us therefore, in default of better, take a flight to 
Japan, where we shall find a dozen centuries ago in its 
sacred book, the Kozhihi, the then doubtless most ancient 
legend of the adorable five-hundredfold Saka tree, which 
the gods pulled up by the roots on the heavens-moun- 
tain Kagu, and which they then hung, as to its top 
branches, with sacred jewels, a mirror, and blue and white 
peace-offerings to the shining goddess of the heavens; 
devoutly reciting a grand ritual the while. 

This might almost have come from Lucian, where he 
described those trees, covered with ornaments and sacred 
attributes, which were brought each year to be burnt- 
offerings in the temple of the goddess Atergatis at Hiera- 
polis of Syria. And he gave us an even more savage, 
though co-existent, type in the great trees, loaded with 
goats, sheep, garments, and gold and silver objects hang- 
ing to the branches, which were burnt before the Syro- 
Phoenician gods at the same festival. The pine of Cybelé 
and Attis, as still to be seen on the ancient bas-reliefs, is 
hung with bells, a reed-flute, a wheel, and so on; and 
there are sacred birds among the branches, and a ram and 
bull standing for sacrifice beneath. Pictures and other 
votive objects were attached to the laurel of Apollo. 

The central theory that I propound for all this,"and all 
other, tree-worship is that the Tree that was really wor- 
shipped, and of which all these decorated ex-voto'd trees 
were mere idols, was the abstract Universe-tree, whose trunk 
was the cosmic axis, whose roots were in the underworld, 
and whose branches spread aloft into the skies, and bore up 
the heavenly hosts. Everything in Nature grew on, was a 
fruit of, this Tree; which was the Hindd Parijata and Kal- 
pavriksha, yielding all the objects of desire (alias ‘ every 
mortal thing’), and also the Iranian Harvisptokhm, the 
tree of all seeds. This theory anticipates and dominates 
all others, and is the supremest cosmic sanction now trace- 
able or imaginable by us for tree-worship. It is the only 
one which gives us a universal, highest, standpoint. 

But before dealing any further with Eastern instances, 
let us hark back to England, and look at one of the 
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strangest survivals of this tree—which survival is not in 
any way connected by date with Christmas, remember—in 
the Bezant which, until 1830, was carried in procession 
with music at Shaftesbury (alias Shaston) on the Monday 
before Ascension Thursday. It was a trophy some four 
feet high, constructed on a framework, and covered with 
ribbons, flowers, and peacock’s tail-feathers. Round it 
were hung jewels, coins, and other objects of value lent 


by the local gentry for the purpose. Hutchins’ History of 


Dorset said in 1803 that this ‘beson’ or ‘byzant’ was 
sometimes valued at as much as £1500. It is futile to 
theorise any but a sacred pagan ritualistic origin for this 
puzzling and (for the matter in hand) most important 
observance. And if we now go Eastward again, and change 
the scene to Buddhist Siam, Alabaster shall show us at cre- 
mation ceremonies a framework made to represent a tree 
whereto are tied limes and nutshells, inside of which are 
put lottery-tickets and money. These, which are called 
Karaphruk (= Kalpavriksha) fruits, are scrambled for by 
the crowd after the ceremony. And the scavenger caste 
of Upper India have processions to their deity Zahir 
Pir, in which they carry a bamboo pole decked with 
bright-coloured cloths, and crowned by a huge bunch 
of peacock’s tail-feathers at the top. Fans and bunches 
of cocoa-nuts are also slung from the pole. 

The ‘conventional’ made-up tree that we see on end- 
less Babylonian cylinders was doubtless a similar artificial 
‘Christmas ’-tree or May (Latin, majus); and one of the 
bilingual hymns translated by Professor Sayce describes 
how the place of the Tree (of which these idols were, in- 
evitably, symbols) is the central spot of the Earth, while 
its fruits—obviously the stars—are of brilliant crystal, and 
reach into the liquid vast. 

The Chinese peach-tree of the gods ripens its fruits of 
immortality once in three thousand years, and one of 
them gives three thousand years of life to him who eats it. 
Three of these fruits—a clear parallel to the Hesperidés 
apples—were stolen by the royal Tung Fang So (known 
also in Japan as Tébésaku) ; and, as three three’s are nine 
over there too, he obviously had nine thousand years of the 
future in his pockets. He ate the fruits. Whereupon (as 
the showman used to say, after Danil’s wish) ‘the king 
immediately did so.’ 

The ancient Arabs adored the holy date-palm of Nejran 
in an annual feast, when it was hung with fine clothes 
and women’s ornaments. On the similar tree at Mecca 
they suspended weapons, garments, ostrich eggs, and other 
gifts. The modern Arabs still make sacrifices at their 
sacred trees, hang pieces of the flesh to them, and tie on 
shreds of calico, beads, and so forth. 

The cosmic symbolism of the tree-idol may, I think, be 
further demonstrated, and in a commanding way, from the 
‘ property '-tree which was carried at the laurel-bearing or 
daphnéphoria festival of Grecian Thebes. This tree (or 
bough) was of olive and laurel, and was therefore an 
artificial make-up. It was garlanded with flowers, and 
upheld a sphere of brass, from which depended many 
lesser spheres. To these were naturally attached celestial 
meanings ; and the magnificently vestmented youth who 
carried this Bezant (shall I call it?) wore the shoes of 
IphiKratos, whom I hold out to have been, like Magnés 
and Talés, an axis-god. It is said that some chronological 
number of rings or wreaths surrounded the globes, and 
were types of the heavenly rotations. It sounds almost 
like the description of an orrery. With this one would be 
inclined to bracket the ‘tree of life bearing twelve crops 
of fruits, and yielding its fruits every month '—the number 
here being clearly annual and zodiacal. The suspension 
of oscilla to pine-trees in honour of Bacchus and Dis, men- 
tioned by Virgil, Servius, and Macrobius, was connected 
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with the Christmas-tree fifteen years ago by the Rev. 
T. F. T. Dyer, in his useful British Popular Customs ; but 
the hanging (and harmless swinging) of human victims 
and vicarious dummies is a leading point here. 

If every Hindfi woman can still worship, as she turns 
around, her ‘ pot of Basil, it would not be discordant to 
imagine the ecstasy of some devout primeval tree-wor- 
shipper who should revisit a denuded, disafforested land ; 
if he suddenly found himself transported (say) to the 
Yosemite Valley. Elsewhere, however—in the Black 
Country and thereabouts—if he longed to satisfy his 
mystic yearnings for the monster forests of his own epoch, 
he would have to go down a ‘coal-mine ; and there—if it 
be not too fanciful so to picture him—he might re-edify 
his faith in the all-embracing conception of the Universe- 
tree, by meditations upon the endless number of products 
—(now almost as many as those nuisances, the minor and 
minimus planets)—which chemists keep on extracting 
from ceal-tar. These embrace a widest variety of sub- 
stances or elements, which must have all been assimilated 
from universal Nature in past ages by the trees that made 
the coal that gives the tar. 
well known, range from Berkeley’s panacea, tar-water, to 
the aniline dyes, and from a powerful and beneficent 
‘acid’ to the sweetest thing in the world, the complicated 


Such products, as is familiarly 


C,H, = NH, known to the trade as ‘saccharin,’ for 
short. In fact, the Tree might thus be said to rival the Bee 


(which was also mythically divine) ‘in furnishing man- 
kind with the two noblest of things, which are Sweetness 
and Light.’ Joun O'NEILL. 





THE CURRENCY PROPOSALS 
HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his recent speech 
before the London Chamber of Commerce, revised 
the important scheme he sketched roughly at Leeds in 
the early part of the year. In one vital respect no altera- 
tion has been made; Mr. Goschen has not changed his 
opinion as to the advisability of an English issue of £1 
notes. And here the public is now in thorough agree- 
ment with him; for Scottish experience proves con- 
clusively the great use of such a currency, while the 
experience of England as unquestionably demonstrates the 
inefficiency of a note circulation which has £5 as its lowest 
denomination. If further proof were required of the value 
of a small-note currency, it could be supplied from the 
monetary history of almost any Continental country, as 
well as from that of the United States. Few people out- 
side Lancashire, where Indian associations have led to the 
formation of a strong silver or bimetallic party, will regret 
that the Chancellor has dropped the part of his scheme 
which suggested an issue of 10s. notes, based in some way 
or other—the method was not made clear—upon ‘ white 
metal.’ Already the currency is sufficiently mixed ; for, 
in addition to the notes of the Bank of England, there are 
the issues of the Scots, Irish, and English provincial banks, 
all differing materially as to their ‘backing’ or basis. 
Indeed, it is a matter for regret that Mr. Goschen has 
not seen his way to draw up some general measure for 
placing the note issues of the United Kingdom upon a 
common footing: as, for instance, upon a fixed holding 
of gold and securities. Could this be done, and the right 
of issue opened to all banks upon certain conditions, the 
country would probably benefit materially ; though such 
a ‘council of perfection’ can scarce expect serious atten- 
tion from a practical politician looking forward to a general 
election. 
It will be remembered, however, that Mr. Goschen has 
always made the issue of £1 notes a means to an end: 
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the strengthening of the position of the Bank of England 
as the custodian of the central and only immediately 
available stock of gold in the country. The Baring Crisis 
showed the great danger the country incurred by trading 
upon too small a stock of gold ; for, although a collapse 
was avoided, it was only by the assistance of the Bank 
of France and the Russian Treasury, whence nearly five 
millions were obtained. As Mr. Goschen has said, we 
risked at that time the deposition of London as the bank- 
ing centre of the world, the supremacy of English credit, 
and the transfer of a huge mass of the business of this 
country to other European ceutres; and we escaped but 
by the ‘skin of our teeth.’ To avoid a similar risk in the 
future, when the Continent might be pleased to see London 
‘go under,’ is a task worthy of Mr. Goschen’s great finan- 
cial ability. But it may be doubted if the scheme he 
now propounds is likely to be successful. In his Leeds 
speech Mr. Goschen proposed to set aside as a separate 
reserve (to be touched merely under urgent pressure) the 
gold displaced by the issue of £1 notes; but this idea he 
has abandoned. In lieu thereof he proposes to authorise 
the Bank to issue temporarily ‘at some high rate of in- 
terest a certain number of additional notes irrespective of 
the ordinary proportions between gold and securities ; and 
again, at a still higher rate of interest, a further amount.’ 
The power to make such excess-issues against securities 
at high rates of interest is not, however, to be exer- 
cised until the Bank’s stock of bullion has been increased 
to £30,000,000 ; and all the profits earned on those issues 
are to go—not to the Bank but—to the State. Practically, 
therefore, Mr. Goschen proposes to relax the restrictions 
of the Bank Charter Act by enabling the Bank to do 
legally what is now done illegally by a suspension of the 
Act ; but it is difficult to see why this is made dependent 
upon a change in our note currency, with which, indeed, 
it seems to have no essential connection. 

Of course, it may be that Mr. Goschen’s plans need to 
be further elaborated, or rather that, for their due com- 
prehension, the details require to be filled up; but at 
present it looks as though the proposed issue of £1 notes 
would lead to but little else than a useless accumulation 
in the Issue Department of the Bank, and that in a crisis 
the directors would be obliged to issue notes not secured 
upon a gold basis—that is, to follow exactly the same 
course as they have pursued when the Bank Charter Act 
has been suspended. If, however, Mr. Goschen’s scheme 
means nothing more than this, it is surely absurd to 
speak as though he were proposing measures designed 
to strengthen greatly the Bank of England: an institu- 
tion which is in all probability too decrepit to be per- 
manently assisted in a material way by any sort of crutches 
whatever—even those provided by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Geo. Bartrick Baker. 





AN EPITAPH 


DREAMED that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand, 
And they had nailed the boards above her face, 
The peasants of that land, 


And wondering planted by her solitude 
A cypress and a yew. 

I came and wrote upon a cross of wood— 
Man had no more to do— 


‘She was more beautiful than thy first love, 
This lady by the trees’ ; 
And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
And heard the mournful breeze. 
W. B. Yeats. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
RURAL DISCONTENT 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
7th December 1891. 

S1R,—When all things are flourishing, men are not quick to 
find grievances; when hard times come, they begin to look 
about for real and ideal injustices. Inthe palmy days of Eng- 
lish agriculture the labourer was happy enough in a way ; and 
if he was not well off he scarce knew it, for the cheap press, 
increased postal and railway communications, and political 
agitation, scarce reached him: he was literally ‘buried in the 
country.’ All that has changed, and now he finds in these 
hard times a grievance in everything. It were well to consider 
impartially what show of reason he has for his grumblings. I 
have studied him for a decade of years in one district, and all 
my observations have been made in that district alone. I shall 
state a few facts, and am prepared to take any one to the dis- 
trict studied and prove to him the truth of my observations. 

The first and most vital matter is the cost of living. As my 
table of income and outgo for an agricultural labourer with a 
wife and five children proves, life for any sober and industrious 
man is a constant battle to keep the wolf from the door: for 
the lazy and dissipated this is impossible. My figures are based 
on the actual expenditure of one family, and pretty well repre- 
sent the average incomes and expenditure of labourers in the 
district referred to :— 








1890. 
FAMILY OF SEVEN 
Income Outgo 
d Poe) 
22 weeks (Nov.—March) at Average for one Week 
ros. per week ° - Ir 0 O| Rent : ° . ee 6 
Fortnight at haysel . »- £10 0] Club ; ° ‘ - 606 
Harvest. ‘ ; - 9 0 Oo] Coal ' ‘ , + hi we 
Largesse , ; . - © § O| 3 st. of flour—most re- 
24 weeks at 12s. perweek . 14 8 0 quire 4 , , , Cn 
-——— | Candle and oil ‘ eet 
bx 9° | Cheese and butter . a oe 
Deduct—Spent for chapel | Sugar and tea ; . 010 
fees for year ° » @ aod | Sundries, as tape, thread 
sicaialntaacaaes pins, ete. , ‘ s & OG 
| aiceteateaaee 
4341 | fot 9 
Or an average of 13s. 5d. a week. Leaving 2s. 3d. a week for meat, 


clothes, and boots. I have not in- 
cluded school fees, as they are 
In addition he has to 


buy his own foo/s- 


| now free. 
-scythes, etc, 
Now, it is a pet theory with prejudiced persons that the 
labourers get a lot of help in &zzd. This may be the case on 
favoured estates, but in the districts I know it is notso. All 
they get in ‘kind’ is potatoes and vegetables grown in their 
gardens, and a few hundredweight of coal given by the parish 
for exchange of pasture rights. Your Cockney writer or ‘Com- 
missioner’ will say they get fagots and corn at gleaning, and 
that they make money by pigs. False, every statement. These 
men get no fagots, get no corn by gleaning—that is done 
away with in the new style of farming—and figs do not pay to 
rear. \t must be remembered that a poor cottager has to duy 
food for pigs; he has no waste to give them, as farmers have. 
On the other hand, in bad weather many a day’s work is lost ; 
this has been especially the case this year. 

Any one who considers this housekeeping account will under- 
stand why nearly every labourer is a fish and ground game 
poacher in a small way—i.e. to fill the pot, except in the case 
of hares, which are sold. The labourers I know all consider 
rabbits, hares, and fish fere nature, and nothing will ever 
eradicate the belief. Pheasants and partridges, on the other 
hand, are respected by most of them as ‘not for them.’ When 
times are hard—and they are hardest for such an one whose 
housekeeping account I here give: that is, with five or six 
young children and none of them earning money as yet— 
every grievance causes grumbling. The majority of agricultural 
labourers would be perfectly contented if they could be sure of 
getting constant employment and regular wages of fifteen shil- 
lings a-week, food costing no more than it did last year. That 
is the general opinion. But hard times have made many of 
the farmers falsely economical. Ditches are allowed to fill, and 
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Wheat-fields are 


the land is not drained and loses substance. 
scarcely ever cleaned ; therefore as much rubbish is grown as 
wheat, and less labour is employed. 

Amongst the factors that must be considered as secondary 
in causing discontent are— 

1. Religious matters (tithes). 

2. Game and enclosures. 

3. The lack of confidence in the magisterial authority. 
4. Political feeling. 

The Church is dead in the districts I know ; and were it not 
for the practice of all Dissenters to be baptized, married, and 
buried at the church, that body would have but little support. 
The shrewder leaders of Dissent are trying hard to undermine 
this custom, and they will succeed. Nearly all the labourers 
are Dissenters, and that is the only living sect in the districts I 
know ; and for some reason or other they are nearly all Liberals. 
They say the Church ‘should build their own churches and sup- 
port their own parsons, as they do’; and they feel it an injustice 
that if they own a foot of land they have to pay tithe to an 
institution they do not support, in addition to paying for their 
own chapel : this is a subject much discussed by them. They 
vote Liberal because they have an idea ‘the farmers like war 
because corn rises in war-time, and they prefer “a chape loaf.”’ 
They are, as a fervent religious body, in addition, opposed to 
war, and live in the damnable dry-rot of Methodism that is 
sapping the virility of the rural population. They look upon 
any encroachment on public waters or lands as the strong 
hand ‘robbing the poor man’ ; and they are often right. This 
last winter—hard as it was—many a labourer ‘shot’ his ten 
shillings to subscribe to the fund being raised for a gunner 
who is about to fight the Norfolk Broads Question: this is a 
fact that demonstrates their strength of feeling on these matters, 
if their poverty is impartially considered. The labourers who 
gun join the grumblers because of the restriction on shooting 
snipe and such game. They say: ‘ Here isa flock of snipe come 
over from Norway in a north-east wind, and I mustn’t shoot 
because I haven’t got a game licence,’ so the rich man can have 
them all. Increased railway facilities, too, draw the adventurous 
and experimental to the towns and colonies ; and letters from 
‘Sarah’ in America and ‘Bill’ in Australia help to foster the 
discontent with low wages and individual friction : for Sarah 
and Bill always write in glowing terms of the life they are lead- 
ing. I have seen many of these letters. 

If the serious question of rural depopulation is to be dealt 
with successfully, all party and sectarian prejudice must be cast 
aside, and sacrifices must be made. To keep the people in the 
country, first and foremost, they must be able to earn regudar 
and adeguate wages. Whether that is in the control of any 
power is, 1 suppose, doubtful. Next, they must be properly 
housed, to improve their moral and physical condition. So 
long as the Church has any power over the Dissenter, so long 
will there be friction. The game-laws must be modified. 
Public waters and commons must not be encroached upon, 
but restored where possible. The local jurisdiction must be 
organised de novo; the magisterial system is not trusted. 
When ‘ pulled,’ they say: ‘It is only a question of “how much,”’ 
and not whether they will get off or not. And I could give 
instances of the most scandalous injustice to the labourers, 
mostly arising from the miserable, selfish, and petty game- 
preserving. Landlords like Lord Walsingham are wanted— 
not up-start dourgeois and wooden-headed martinets who 
have left the service for a life of ease and indolence. But 
men like Lord Walsingham are rare ; and next to that, a re- 
presentative body or county council would be preferable, 


to include all the Lord Walsinghams available. Schemes 
for old-age pensions have been bruited. The labourer, as I 


know him, hates life-insurance or ‘ wish-me-dead clubs.’ But 
many of the best would insure themselves for an old-age 
pension provided they were fully persuaded the money was in 
safe hands: and it is a difficult matter to persuade a labourer of 
that. They do not require Government help; yet Government 
might guarantee the security of the money invested, and the 
Post Office administer the affairs. Single men and girls in 
service often save money, and many tell me they would be glad 
to buy a pension to begin at sixty : that is the age which they 
regard as the end of the working life. The receipt of seven- 
and-sixpence a-week at that age would make many a young 
man invest his harvest-money in some such fund ; for old men 
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who eat little, and wear out no tools and few clothes, can easily 
live on so small a sum: indeed their relatives would board 
them for it.—1 am, etc., P. H. EMERSON. 


THEOSOPHY 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


Baildon, Yorkshire, 6th Dec. 1891. 

S1R,—In your issue of 5th Dec. is a paragraph relating to a 
book called The Brethren of Mount Atlas, by a Mr. Stutfield. 
There are some inaccuracies in the paragraph which, with your 
permission, I will point out. I am sure you would not pur- 
posely mislead your readers, whatever views you may hold 
regarding Theosophy. 

Firstly, you say of Mehatmas that Mr. Sinnett knows ‘no- 
thing but what somebody else has told him.’ Considering that 
Esoteric Buddhism by Mr. Sinnett consists almost entirely 
of teachings received by Mr. Sinnett from a Mehatma, the in- 
accuracy of that statement need not be further insisted upon. 
Secondly, /s¢s Unveiled and Luctfer are linked with Sympneu- 
mata, conveying the impression that the latter book contains 
Theosophical teachings ; which is not so, as Theosophy has 
nothing whatever to do with the Lake Harris School, either 
directly or through Laurence Oliphant and his works. 

Theosophy is quite prepared to be judged on its merits, and 
either accepted or left, according as it commends itself to the 
inquirer or not; but it behoves inquirers to ascertain with 
surety whether they are judging Theosophy itself or a preju- 
diced, distorted caricature thereof.—I am, etc., 

O. FIRTH, F.T.S. 





REVIEWS 
ANTI-PADGETT 


Beast and Manin India. By J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 
London : Macmillan. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling is of the wood of which they used to 
make viziers. He reminds you of a most ancient, lively, and 
superior sage who, having a delightful gift of gossip, as it were 
a silvertongued garrulity, should set to work to convict the Occi- 
dental race of ignorance—not by asking questions, according to 
the practice of Socrates, but—simply by informing it of things 
innumerable it never knew before. Now, there is none of these 
things but is something of a revelation, while their effect in 
bulk is so to unseal the eyes and purge the understanding that 
the patient can scarce do other, as regards that part of the world 
which is called India, than see it differently for the rest of his 
natural life. 

It would seem, indeed, as if the discovering of India were 
work to which Mr. Kipling and his son had been specially 
invented and appointed. What the younger man has done we 
are beginning to know : the rest—with what he has in him to 
do—is on the knees of the gods. For the moment, it is pleasant 
to note that Mr. Lockwood Kipling is very much the father 
of his son. Sagacious, shrewd, observant, abounding in ex- 
perience and insight, he also has his message to his country- 
men ; and the burden of it is that they know nothing of the 
vast and populous continent—the immense congeries of races 
and religions—of which their destiny has made them the admini- 
strators and trustees. There is no doubt, in fact, not only that 
Padgett, M.P., is a liar, but also that the British Public is very 
badly served by the most of its intelligencers as regards all mat- 
ters appertaining to its great dependency—from the state of the 
North-West Frontier down to the position of Indian widows 
and the fate of Indian cats and dogs. Mr. Kipling leaves the 
widows alone, and concerns himself with the dogs and cats ; 
and the purpose to which he works is really bewildering. It is 
a fact, of course, that in India kindness to animals is a religious 
duty ; but it is also a fact that India is a kind of animal hell. 
True it is that the Hindu sheds no blood ; but it is not for- 
bidden him—or if it be, he has forgotten it—to beat, to starve, 
to abuse his beasts in life, while, whenas they are nearing 
death, he simply turns them out to perish of starvation and the 
birds of prey. There is a hospital somewhere or other for the 
afflicted, but the condition of such poor wretches as are hap- 
less enough to get harboured therein is—as described by Mr. 
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Kipling—intolerable to consider. 
are their ailments with them ; and it is only the brutal Anglo- 


There they are, and there 


Saxon who deigns to cast an eye upon their sufferings. Mr. 
Kipling quotes the story of a man on the road who remarked a 
strange, uncanny gesture of something—he knew not what—-by 
the wayside. He went apart to look for himself; and he beheld 
a horse in the throes of death. The creature had broken his leg, 
and been abandoned on the march ; and what the wayfarer had 
remarked was the movement of his head by which he sought 
from time to time to shake off one or other of a flock of carrion 
crows. They had already pecked out an eye, and they were in 
haste to get on with the rest. Fortunately the representative of a 
brutal and violent race who was thus horribly privileged ‘ had a 
pistol,’ and the poor crows were soon able to proceed with their 
meal. The experience, you are assured, is rather common 
than not; and it is typical of the Hindu attitude towards the 
animal creation, and especially that part of it which ministers 
to his necessities and assists him to earn his daily bread. The 
Golden Precepts he has forgotten : much, says our author, as 
we Westerns have let slip out of sight the inference that, as 
professing Christians, we should at least affect to practice the 
teachings of Christ. But the superstitions—these he recalls 
with speed ; and he drubs and starves his ass until his ass is a 
living scandal, because of his connection with the Deity of 
Small-Pox. And this ass of his is by no means an excep- 
tion: on the contrary, he represents the rule. The mahout 
is wont to bamboozle and maltreat ‘our lord the elephant, 
Chief of the ways of God,’ as Mr. Rudyard Kipling calls 
him; the horse is either tortured into an imbecility of 
elegance and stuffed the while with composts of meat until 
he dies—untended—of liver, or is thwacked and overbur- 
dened and overdriven till he dies by the wayside in the con- 
ditions enumerated above; the cow herself, the Sacred Brute, 
which might stand for}the Genius of India, is exempt from 
nothing but the happiness, of a violent and timely end. All this 
Mr. Kipling, working in no unfair nor unkindly spirit, proves to 
the very hilt. Proverb, legend, inscription, sacred precept—-all 
gives grist that comes to his mill ; but most of all he relies upon 
his canny and sagacious self; and it is with a feeling of not 
only relief but gratitude as well that you hear him declare that, 
here as elsewhere, the odious Anglo-Saxon is doing his bestial 
work, for that the Hindu is gradually—O so gradually !—learn- 
ing civility from him in respect of his dumb servitors, so that 
these are even now perceptibly the better for his sojourn in the 
land which—Padgett and Co. notwithstanding—the Lord his 
God has given him. 

Putting exegetics aside, there is scarce a page in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s book but tells you something ; himself is responsible for 
an excellent pictorial commentary—a sequence of illustrations 
that are really illustrative of his text ; his son has prefaced his 
every chapter with a copy of verses, in some cases very happily 
indeed. The result is a d00k: a book sagacious, good-tem- 
pered, humane ; a book as full of experience as an egg is full 
of meat, and withal as entertaining in its way as Gyp’s last is 
in hers ; a book, in fine, that will be read by everybody for 
itself, and that to those who are interested in India—as by this 
time most people who are not professional Gladstonians are 
beginning to be—-will have a value of its own, as marking the 
beginning of a new understanding and the adoption of a novel 
point of view. 

MORE FOLK-SONGS 


The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Roumanian Folk-Songs collected 
from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO; Translated 
by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. London : 
Osgood. 

It can only be by chance that, when Carmen Sylva has been 
rather prominently before the world, a book by her or relating 
to her should always appear in time to catch what popularity 
newspapers can give to literature ; and the coincidence in the 
present case must be no less fortuitous than unique. For after 
the interesting little romance of Roumanian royal life that has 
been familiar to all readers of daily journals, two of the prin- 
cipal actors—or actresses—in that remarkable idyl have col- 
laborated in giving to the English public a dainty volume, 
outwardly adorned with weird designs, and inwardly filled 
with renderings of Roumanian songs. These ditties did Mlle. 
Héléne Vacaresco, the Lady who would be Queen, gather from 
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the lips of peasants on her family estates ; her friend and patron 
Carmen Sylva, the Queen iz” esse, rendered them (it may be 
conceived) into English, whether directly or through the Ger- 


man, with the help of Miss Alma Strettell. The title may 
hardly be thought happy : Zhe Bard of the Dimbovitza means 
not Mile. Vacaresco, for she but collected and edited ; nor does 
it refer to any other, for these songs are the work of many. 
Also, few know what and where the Dimbovitza may be ; the 
word has a savour of the strange monsters of Lewis Carroll, a 
je ne sats quoi of the Bandersnatch, and to English ears falls 
all-too readily into the tripping measure of another ancient 
folk-song: ‘This is the Dimbovitza, This is the Bard (To 
speak by the card) That 'sang in the Dimbovitza.’ Avaunt! 

But, preliminary cavils set aside, here is a volume of much 
interest, as an introduction to an unfamiliar kind of folk-song. 
The unrhymed verse of varying lengths which (we are told in 
the preface) is the usual form of the Roumanian song, lends 
itself easily to translation, and can be more adequately repre- 
sented in English than strait metre and rhyme could be. The 
occasional use of rhymed verse in the reproduction does not 
encourage us to wish for more rhyme : none of it is more than 
good enough ; and one piece concerning the qualities of the 
Cobzar, or Roumanian zwfrovtsatore, is perilously near to Tate 
and Brady : 

‘ For I'am the Cobzar ; no rock, 
No stream, can bar my way, 
Nor waterfall nor tangled wood ; 
I'm light of foot and gay.’ 
Fortunately for the book, this particular Cobzar is an exception, 
either in his original or his translated form. 

The figures that flit through this cycle of songs are alike yet 
unlike to the persons that play in folk-songs all the world over. 
Here is the bold outlaw, the ‘ Heiduck,’ with his gay mantle, 
his swift horse, and his songs that win the hearts of maidens ; 
here are the maidens themselves, with red girdles sewn with 
pearls, necklaces of red beads or gold ducats, plying their 
light spindles, or looking out for their lovers from the little 
huts where a flower is painted on the wall to show that a girl 
dwells there ; here is the wandering ininstrel, with his ‘ cobza’ 
or lute, gathering up the vagrant songs of the village, and 
chanting them to the tinkle of his strings. All these, in their 
kind, we know well in Scottish or Irish song; but the Rou- 
manian singer is not like those we know. He is a prosperous 

easant, tilling no unthankful northern soil. The hard back- 
ground of want of so many of the Scottish ballads is absent 
here. Yet there is enough of subtlety and melancholy—the 
fanciful tenderness of the Kelt, the dreamy sadness of the Slav, 
the preoccupation of death and the grave, the whisper of the 
inarticulate grief of Nature. 
‘Look not upon the sky at eventide, 
For that makes sorrowful the heart of man,’ 
is one of the refrains. 
‘The morning came, in pity, 
To tell the moon to hide her sadness, 
That saddened the sadness of the earth,’ 


says another song. And the maiden, spinning her shroud, 
chants to it after this manner : 


‘ Dear winding-sheet of mine, 
Well shalt thou cover me 
When cold my heart shall be ! 
And since thou art to sleep 
There in my grave with me, 
Then look thy fill once more at this fair earth, 
That in the grave thou may’st remember her, 
And down in that deep grave may’st gladden me 
With telling of the earth. 
But when thou speakest to me in my grave, 
O shroud, O little shroud, 
Tell me not of my home, 
Nor of my casement, swinging in the wind, 
Nor of the moon that loves 
To steal in through that casement ; 
Nor of the brook, where silver moonbeams bathe, 
And where I used to drink.’ 


However brightly the song begins, it strays back to the grave. 
The white woman that waits to take his sweetheart’s kiss from 
the outlaw’s lips ; the wandering man asking at every cottage 
whether the maiden within will die for love : the daggers that 
roam abroad at night and come at dawn to tap at their master’s 
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window and tell him how they have comforted the hearts of 
men ; the dead lovers who arise from their graves to kiss the 
joy of life from the lips of man or maiden—all are expressions 
of the one mysterious power. The undertone of a dirge is 
everywhere. 

The book is by no means faultless; the translations have 
no great strength nor eminent artistic beauty, though at times 
they are graceful enough ; but we may be thankful for it as 
giving us a glimpse into a living world where the poet is the 
folk itself—a world that has lived for ourselves and is now long 
dead. In Roumania, too, they are beginning to have ‘ poets’ 
and a literature; and as poems spring up, these chants of the 
peasants will die, even as ourselves have many ‘poets’ and 
never a singer of songs. 


A LIBERAL UNIONIST 


An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. By SIR GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEwIs, K.C.B. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Sir G. Lewis was at various times editor of Zhe Edinburgh 
Review, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Home Secretary, and 
Secretary of State for War. It is in keeping with the fitness of 
things that he was never Secretary for the Colonies. A new 
edition of his book, which was published half-a-century ago, is 
opportune. When it was written, Pollock had not marched to 
Kabul, Louis-Philippe reigned at the Tuileries, Lombardy was 
Austrian, and Mr. Gladstone was a Tory. Yet as an achieve- 
ment in political philosophy it must still be read by the in- 
structed. And as an authority on the constitution of the Empire 
(which is not the constitution of Britain) it can never be quite 
superseded. Lewis was a prey to the common failings of his 
time ; but he was a man of extraordinary erudition, and of a 
fairness as remarkable as his learning. ‘It is a great pity,’ 
Hookham Frere once said, ‘that he is such a desperate Whig ; 
but I think if we could have kept him in Malta a little longer 
we might have made him a very decent’ Imperialist. His 
Liberalism, in fact, was rather his misfortune than his fault. 
And that, after all, is his best epitaph. 

His preliminary chapter—‘ An Inquiry into the Powers of a 
Sovereign Government ’—is an invaluable supplement to Austin. 
Some of his aphorisms, it is true, are merely ‘lifted’ from 
Euclid. ‘The district subject to a subordinate government’ 
(he shall tell you without a blush) ‘is necessarily less extensive 
than the entire territory subject to the supreme government.’ 
His judgment, moreover, is sometimes warped by the bitter 
anti-patriotism natural to his party. The history of the Ameri- 
can plantations, he says, ‘makes it probable that a mother- 
country will neglect a colony while it is weak and needs assist- 
ance, and will attempt to tax it when it becomes strong and is 
likely to resist.’ Similarly, he contends that if a dominant com- 
munity understood its true interests it would not only voluntarily 
recognise the independence of all such of its colonies as were 
fit for it, but ‘study to prepare for independence those which 
were still unable to stand alone,’ and seek thenceforward to 
extend its trade rather than its empire. The doctrine sounds 
unpleasant to-day. Yet it was the creed, we must remember— 
not of Lewis himself but—of all orthodox Liberals; and a 
creed (at that) which they were never tired of preaching. 
Adam Smith could prophesy that no nation would ever volun. 
tarily give up its dominion over a province. But Mr. Glad- 
stone was all-too soon to begin his series of experiments on 
our sense of nationality by scuttling from the Ionian Islands. 
In condemning Smith’s project of legislative union with the 
colonies, Lewis was probably right: Burke, for one, called it 
‘to fight with Nature, and to conquer the order of Providence, 
which manifestly opposes itself to the possibility of such a 
parliamentary union.’ But that he was far astray in his con- 
ception of empire is clear from his other utterances. He is 
tempted to condemn our occupation of India because he regards 
the exclusion of the natives from office as an evil. He for- 
gets the Code of Justinian, by which, to prevent jobbery and 
weakness, men were precluded from becoming governors in 
the province of their birth. If we must employ Baboos, we 
should form a Civil Service (say in Ireland) for their benefit. 
On one subject—the Repeal of the Union—Sir George Lewis 
is entirely admirable. Home Rule f/us Federation (the idea 


which our good Mr. Rhodes pressed upon the late Mr. Parnell) 
he dismisses with mere scorn. 


The British Parliament would 
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It would be necessary in the end 
And the people of this country 


become a State Legislature. 
to create a federal body. 
would be even less likely to consent to a multiplication of Par- 


liaments than to the independence of Ireland. The fact is that 
the Home Rulers have no wish to see their island where it 
stood before 1782, when it ranked practically as a colony. They 
would have it restored to the status it held between 1782 and 
the Union, as a separate kingdom, the sovereign of which was 
also the King of Great Britain. But the internal changes 
which have taken place in Ireland since 1800 have made it im- 
possible that she should be governed by the English party. The 
power of the Crown would nowadays be insufficient to keep her 
(as she was for the eighteen years prior to the Union) virtually, 
though not in theory, obedient. She would therefore become, 
‘for some time at least, both legally and virtually an indepen- 
dent State.’ The reasoning is close. But it establishes one 
thing, at all events, with clearness : that we should have, some 
day or other, to reconquer our friends across the Channel. 
Whereof assurance is made twice sure by a note in Sir George’s 
appendix ; which sets forth the history of the Home Rule 
movement from 1688 onwards, its partial success for some 
eighteen! years, and (finally) the King’s message to Parliament 
in 1799. In that year it became His Majesty’s persuasion that 
‘the unremitting industry’ with which the French had perse- 
vered in ‘their avowed design of effecting the separation of 
Ireland from this kingdom’ could not fail to engage the par- 
ticular attention of both Houses. Whereupon—the Union. It 
would be a pity to begin all over again. 

Mr, Lucas, of Balliol College and the Colonial Office, has 
undertaken to bring the book up to date. He has a fairly strong 
grasp of his subject : and no very great command of English. 
He is over-fond of quoting a certain historical geography, 
which seems to be his own. And many of his other references 
are not needed. After all, ‘students’ cannot require to be 
‘reminded’ of the existence of Grote, Arnold, and Mommsen ; 
nor even of Heeren and Boeckh. Some of the notes, more- 
over, are journalistic. When Lewis refers to colonies impro- 
perly so-called (instancing the pauper settlements in Holland 
and the establishments of the Russian frontier guard) it can 
only darken counsel for Mr. Lucas to speak of ‘the colonies 
lately proposed by General Booth.’ Labour settlements enough 
have been actually essayed to spare us any allusion to the 
fraudulent projects of a quack philanthropist. To say that 
‘stress is sometimes laid on the phrase “Great Britain and 
Ireland,” as implying that Ireland is a dependency of Great 
Britain,’ is no less than silly. Mr. Lucas has heard of the 
United Kingdom. However, upon the whole, we have here 
a work, well and conscientiously done, which was worth the 
doing. The book itself is excellently printed and bound : and 
this must be the standard edition. The index is not irreproach- 
able—the notes, for example, should have been as fully dealt 
with as the text. In which notes (to make an end) there is 
much curious matter. How many people know what to éar- 
éadozz means? The word is in Murray. 


THE FATHER OF THE JESUITS 


St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By STEWART 


Rose. London: Burns. 


A biography of Ignatius Loyola written from an avowedly 
Roman Catholic point of view, but without the sentiment and 
the aggressive moralising which disfigure the majority of the 
‘saints’ lives, is a boon to the Protestant reader. This latest 
edition of Stewart Rose’s life of Loyola provides everything 
in the way of illustration which can give reality and_pic- 
turesqueness to the story of a singular and mysterious per- 
sonality. The book is well written and well printed ; and if its 
size be somewhat awkward, it is convenient for the display of 
the many portraits, plans, and sketches with which the work is 
embellished. 

The strangest feature of the life is the contrast exhibited 
between opening and close. The adventures of Loyola after 
his conversion remind one of the tales of Sakya Mouni, of 
Mohammed, or of Don Quixote, though there have been periods 
of apparent insanity and delusion in the lives of other canonised 
saints. Wounded at Pampeluna, the vain and strong-willed sol- 
dier suffers tortures at the hands of a clumsy bone-setter in the 
hope of avoiding the disfigurement of lameness ; and when that 
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hope and the prospect of military glory vanish, he throws aside 
the twenty-four volumes of Amadis de Gaul, and, taking up 
the Lives of the Saints, becomes fired with the ambition of 
surpassing in heroism. ‘ How,’ he cries, ‘if I do what St. 
Francis did—what St. Dominic achieved!’ So he fasts all 
day and prays all night, sees visions of the Madonna, and has 
combats with the Devil, who in his despair horribly shakes the 
castle of Loyola, rending a hole in the walls that is visible unto 
this day. This was in 1522. Loyola then slips away from his 
family and, mounted on his mule, sets out upon a voyage of 
spiritual knight-errantry, he scarce knows whither—eventu- 
ally, perhaps, to Jerusalem, but at first to the famous shrine of 
Monserrat. On the road he comes up with a sceptical Morisco, 
who disputes the right of Mary to the title of Virgin after she 
had become a mother. That Morisco prudently puts spurs to 
his horse, and flees. The saint debated if he were not, as 
knight and gentleman, bound to pursue the blasphemer and 
slay him. He finally left the decision to his mule, and, as 
Voltaire expresses it, ‘ the animal, rather wiser than his master, 
took the road leading to the stable.’ Then comes the perform- 
ing of the ‘ Vigil of Armour’ at the shrine of Our Lady, the 
giving away of his fine clothes and donning the habit of a 
tramp, so that the street-boys cried out : ‘ Here comes Father 
Sack!’ At Manresa he lives in a cave, nearly kills himself 
with starvation, courts humiliation, insult, and disease until 
he is on the brink of despair ; and yet, in the midst of it all, 
illiterate as he was, he writes the Spiritual Exercises which 
some years later brought to his feet such men as Le Favre, 
Lainez, Salmeron, and Francis Xavier. The pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was a failure: the religious plainly showed the 
saint that he was not wanted. On his return to Spain his en- 
deavours to gather a few disciples and to teach the Catechism 
to the poor got him into a series of scrapes. He was put into 
a prison at Alcala, and again at Salamanca. He was even sus- 
pected of Judaism. The Vicar-General of the Inquisition asked 
him if he did not keep the Sabbath. On this point, at least, 
Ignatius was sound : ‘I keep the Sabbath,’ he said, ‘in honour 
of the blessed Virgin.’ At last, after six or seven years of wan- 
dering, he discovered that nothing could be done in that six- 
teenth century without civilisation and letters: so in 1528 he 
betook himself to the University of Paris. Here gradually, but 
only gradually, his indiscretions ceased. He narrowly escaped 
a degrading castigation in his college hall for turning the 
head of some ecstatic youth. His zeal for making converts 
prevented his application to study. In order to convert a gay 
doctor of divinity, Loyola, who had never touched a cue, ac- 
cepted from hima challenge to a game of billiards, but only 
on condition that they should play for a wager. It was agreed 
that if Loyola lost he should wait upon the doctor as his ser- 
vant for a month; if the doctor lost, he was to do whatever 
Loyola should bid him. The saint struck the ball at random, 
but Heaven seemed to guide his hand. He won the game and 
his wager, and of course made his opponent go through the 
Exercises, which meant a month’s retreat of mental prayer and 
silence. At last he found the men he wanted. It was on his 
way to Rome some years later with his chosen companions to 
obtain approbation for the ‘Company of Jesus’ that he had his 
famous vision, in which the Saviour carrying his Cross appeared, 
exclaiming, ‘£go ¢ibt Rome propitius ero, while the Eternal 
Father said to his Son, ‘I desire you to take this man for 
your servant.’ Loyola, whotold this to Lainez and others, used 
to refer to it as the occasion ‘when the Eternal Father placed 
me by the side of His Son.’ His triumph was complete. He 
was led into the presence of the Pope by the Dr. Ortiz who at 
Paris had delated him to the Inquisition. The despised hermit 
and poor scholar became master of the best intellectual forces 
of Catholic Europe. He ruled despotically, at times almost 
fiercely. The slightest disrespect towards himself he visited 
with instant punishment. He considered himself divinely in- 
spired in framing the rules of his order. His ambition seemed 
boundless and his power of will miraculous. In a few years he 
had filled Europe with his colleges and had despatched learned 
missionaries—in every way save one his superiors—as far as the 
Indies. Like a saint he foretold his death, and unlike a saint 
he died without the last sacraments, July 31, 1566. 

His life is full of psychological puzzles. There are a harmony 
and a sweetness even in what seems most unreasonable in 
the lives of such saints as Francis of Assisi, Philip Neri, or 
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Loyola’s own disciple, Xavier, which are wanting in Loyola 
himself. The quasi-supernatural features are often painful and 
repellent. The most human thing about him was his fondness 
for Pedro Ribadaneyra and his forbearance with the pranks 
of that clever and high-spirited youth, who became his con- 
stant companion and afterwards his biographer. Ribadaneyra 
in his first edition (1572) could tell of no miracles wrought by 
his beloved master, and in consequence unnecessarily disparaged 
miracles as a proof of sanctity ; for anybody, devils or heretics, 
might work miracles. Later on he points to the spread of the 
Company and its power as Ignatius’ great miracle. Thirty years 
more, and genuine miracles are reported in shoals. But, miracle 
or no miracle, the work of Ignatius Loyola will always be one 
of the great marvels of the world. 


EDINBURGH IN THE ‘ FORTIES’ 
Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. 
WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

The Memorials of Edinburgh has passed the censorship 
of time, and has been approved good and sound work. It 
represents labour, research, zeal, and no inconsiderable amount 
of literary skill and taste, of a flavour that rather recalls the 
Edinburgh of fifty years ago. More, it represents a rich store 
of memories and records of the Old Town which, without Sir 
Daniel Wilson, would have been lost. All this has been 
lying out at usury in the public recognition since the year 
1847. Butto the author it has brought nothing except loss. 
As the reward of all his pains in gleaning the memorials of Old 
Edinburgh, and in fixing them in the recollection of her citizens 
with pen and pencil, he received from his publisher in the 
Forties only a bill with a balance at his debit. Nor did his 
experience of the penalties of being the author of a book of 
sterling value and success end there. Fortune took him to 
another world. But he bore about with him in Canada the love 
and remembrance for his native town and his old work. He 
had materials prepared for a new edition, when, some twenty 
years ago, he discovered that such an edition had been pub- 
lished without his having knowledge of or share in it in any 
sense. His feelings may find a parallel in those of Martin 
Chuzzlewit when he ascertained that Pecksniff had taken ad. 
vantage of his absence in America to steal his plans, and 
to spoil them by ‘sticking in a window.’ Sir Daniel gives an 
example of the kind of window. In threejseparate passages 
the Trinity College Church—that fine old specimen of early 
English architecture which commemorated the piety and taste 
of Mary of Gueldres, Queen of James II. of Scots, and which 
was swept away to make room for railway sidings—is spoken 
of first as an existing Edinburgh edifice, then as a thing of the 
past, and finally as ‘now being rebuilt on a new site.’ 

One little recompense the writer of the Memorials has en- 
joyed, in revisiting the glimpses of Old Edinburgh after more 
than forty years’ absence. He is able thoroughly to appreciate 
the feelings of departed authors, if it be permitted them to 
return, after a generation or two, to the scenes of their labours 
and watch what happens to their works. While he has been 
wrapt from sight in a distant sphere, his book has been made 
a mine for the descriptive writer, a free quarry of materials 
for the guide-book compiler. Stray hints and conjectures 
scattered in the original text have sprung up into full-blown 
legend and history. For instance, beguiled by the conjunction, 
on a pillar in St. Giles’ Church, of the arms of the Regent 
Albany, uncle of the murdered Duke of Rothesay, and those of 
the fourth Earl of Douglas, father-in-law of the ill-fated Prince, 
he hazarded the tempting but quite unsubstantial guess that we 
have here a memorial ofJan expiatory act performed by the 
two prompters of the crime that cut off the Heir of Scotland. 
‘This fancy of youth,’ he half-humourously complains, ‘ meets 
me on all hands as well-accredited history’ ; and from year to 
year it gains dramatic amplification. Writers of gravity have 
moralised on this proof of what men will do when ‘haunted 
by the consciousness of guilt’; and the reverend historian of 
the Cathedral, treating the conjecture as of undoubted anti- 
quity, points in conclusive proof to the fact that ‘these chapels 
still bear the name of the Albany Aisle.’ Again, it had been 


By SIR DANIEL 
London : Black. 


the custom of Sir Daniel Wilson, continued and extended in 
this new edition, to wreathe some flowers of ballad poetry and 
romance of his own invention about the old stones he described. 
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He was a guide who sang at his duties, out of pure love 
for his work. It seems that some of these ballads and the 
stories they tell are being identified as ancient and authentic. 
Hardly any legend of St. Giles is more often told, or is be- 
lieved to be of more genuine antiquity, than that of the ‘ Mid- 
night Mass after Flodden.’ Yet it all rose in a fanciful moment 
out of the head of the author of the Memorials, far within the 
period supposed to be covered by the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant. When names and legends like these get a start 
of forty to fifty years, it is too late to overtake them in a new 
edition. 

Very wisely, Sir Daniel Wilson has refrained from the task 
of attempting to bring down to date his account of Edinburgh 
and of the relics above-ground. Had he done so, his pages 
would have been one tale of ‘erasure and defacement.’ The 
remover of ancient landmarks had done fell work before 1847; 
since then, with the help of his brother in iniquity, the restorer, 
he has made a complete sweep of many things most venerable 
and most characteristic of the old aspect and life of the city. 
Edinburgh as it is is not nearly so interesting as Edinburgh as 
it was. Thus, while there has been careful revision, and al- 
though there are few pages without emendations and additions, 
it is almost wholly in the way of correction and supplement of 
the historical and archzological material, as this existed before 
1847. If you read the new edition of the Memorials and then 
set forth expecting to find the quaint, picturesque, and famous 
edifices described in it, or even a moiety of them, you will 
return from your excursion grievously disappointed. One 
may even be betrayed into strange misunderstanding of his 
author’s meaning. When he reads of ‘the degradation which 
has befallen the dwelling-place’ of that crafty statesman, Sir 
Thomas Hope, the site of which is now occupied by the Free 
Library, he may imagine that an impious bolt is being hurled at 
democratic institutions and American millionaires: whereas all 
that is implied is that in 1847 Cowgate cadgers were seated in 
the places once occupied by Lord Provosts and King’s Advo- 
cates. From the standpoint and within the limits assigned, the 
work of revision has been thoroughly done. The early plates 
have been added to and retained. The two volumes are a 
creditable piece of printing and editing. They bring us back 
Edinburgh before the havoc wrought by railways and town 
improvements was half so extensive as it is to-day; before 
Cockburn Street and Jeffrey Street had cut their huge cantles 
out of the Old Town closes; ere the ancient lands in the 
Blackfriars’, Leith, and St. Mary’s Wynds had given place to 
the works of the modern builder ; while the West Bow and the 
Castle Hill, and many a curious timber-fronted building in 
High Street, Canongate, and Cowgate, were still nearly intact, 
and while the coming of the Restorer had not even been 
dreamed. Ifthe author of the Memorials be a revenant, he is 
of the sort that is welcome where it loves to haunt. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. G. A. Henty is well to the fore as usual. His three new 
ones are Held Fast for England (Glasgow: Blackie), a vivid 
story of the siege of Gibraltar; Zhe Dash for Khartoum (same 
publisher) ; and a tale of the Bret Hartejcountry, Redskin and 
Cowboy (same publisher). The charm of Mr. Henty’s work 
lies in his simple realism. The journalist’s motto, ‘ Don’t 
write what you don’t know,’ has no terrors for him. But of 
one pitfall he must needs beware. Let him take the ‘dear 
lads’ back a century or two, let him conduct them to strange 
scenes of war, travel, or adventure—anywhere, anywhere out 
of their depth ; and let him refrain from venturing into terri- 
tory where every school-boy is at home and himself appears a 
palpable impostor. In his Dash jor Khartoum there are cer- 
tain chapters of life at Cheltenham, with much talk of football : 
so that a goal-keeper is introduced into the Rugby game, the 
‘ try’ is eliminated, a ‘ throw forward’ is made ‘ dead-ball’; with 
much of the same amazing kind. Many and many a boy will 
never get beyond that fatal page. ‘What awful rot!’ he will 
say ; and his imagination (if he have any) will jump to the 
conclusion that Mr. Henty’s other pictures are equally absurd 
and incorrect. Then come Sz/as Verney (same publishers), a 
story of adventure in the day of Charles 11., by Edgar Picker- 
ing ; and a capital tale by a new writer, one Robert Leighton, 
of fishing and smuggling in the Orkneys ’tis fifty years since. 
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This last, The Pilots of Pomona (same publishers), s to our 
mind the pick of the Blackie bunch. All are brilliantly bound, 
with a well-executed and striking figure in colour. That of 
‘The Rock’ standing out against a gilded sky is peculiarly 
effective. The painted edges are a matter of taste : to us they 
look dirty, and are a mean substitute for gilt. In each volume 
the pictures are fine examples of what ‘process’ and progress 
can produce. Another good-looking book is Zhe Story of 
Mackay of Uganda (London: Hodder), told for boys by his 
sister ‘in the hope that Mackay’s example may lead many of 
them to think of Africa, and devote their lives to its moral and 
spiritual regeneration.’ It is interesting, well illustrated, and 
prettily written. An African of a wholly different calibre is 4 
Romance of N Shabé (London : Chapman), by A. A. Anderson 
and A. Wall. Mr. Anderson is an explorer of some repute, and 
his descriptions of hunting incidents and of the curiosities of 
African fauna and flora are eminently readable. The story, 
which we take to be Mr. Wall’s, is of the familiar Rider Hag- 
gard type, with treasures of Ophir ad /z. 

Mr. Lawson Johnstone’s Richard Tregellas (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant), which purports to be a memoir of adventures in 
the West Indies in 1781, appeared with the same pictures in 
the Young Folk’s Paper: ‘tis a well-told story, whose sea- 
manship and local colour are of unusual merit. As for Aare 
Rock (London : Arnold), by Henry Nash, it calls for little but 
condemnation. Two lads are cast on a desert island in the 
South Atlantic, within the Tropics. The authors avowed 
object is to ‘impress on our boys the useful lesson of self- 
reliance’; and he makes his heroes perform impossible feats of 
condensing water, building houses, and the like. They make 
clothes out of shark’s skin, which their creator fondly imagines to 
be shagreen. It takes at least two strong men to turn a turtle ; 
but ‘in a few minutes he had a dozen of the smaller ones 
turned on their backs.’ Mr. Nash is thinking of the tortoises 
he has seen on a costermonger’s barrow. He also supposes 
that turtles come out by daylight (!) to lay their eggs, which 
they leave unburied on the sand. Then sea-birds arrive, and 
deposit their eggs, to be hatched by the sun: when the chicks 
proceed instantly to the water. After a combat in the sea an 
enormous shark is driven away, a shell, the boy’s sole weapon, 
sticking in his flesh. Then off we go to the Rider Haggard 
country, where the same boy mesmerises the hostile priests 
after the manner of one Kennedy, whose performance Mr. Nash 
has doubtless witnessed with awe. Had he but waited a month 
or two he might have made these clever lads magnetically lift 
their island, and take it home to exhibit in Leicester Square. 

A far healthier sea-story is Mr. Metcalfe’s Adoveboard (Lon- 
don : Nisbet), which, though unpretentious in plot, has the true 
smack of ocean. Zhe Buffalo Runners (same publishers) is a 
stirring tale of the Red River plains: rarely has even Mr. Ballan- 
tyne appeared to better advantage than in its pages. Zhe Ex- 
ploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale (London: Macmillan), by the 
Rey. J. C. Atkinson, is a capital collection of local folk-stories, 
which should be interesting to other children than those of 
the author’s neighbourhood. The Stories from the Bible (same 
publishers), second series, of the Rev. Alfred Church, are 
eminently adapted for persons dissatisfied with the English of 
the Authorised Version and desirous of a bowdlerised parody. 
There was more excuse for the same author’s stories from the 
classics. Miss Alice Gardner has tried her hand at this same 
feat in Friends of the Olden Time (Arnold) ; but surely, one 
would think, a ‘ Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge’ 
might write a /¢t/e better English ? 

Lastly, Zhe Great Show in Kobolland (London : Osgood), 
by F. R. Stockton, is a fairy tale of no particular brilliancy : it 
is a model of good printing, though, and it is cleverly illus- 
trated. From Fisher Unwin come several volumes of a dainty 
‘Children’s Library.’ One, 7he Brown Owl, by Madox 
Hueffer, is a modern fairy story : it has the defects of its kind, 
with a certain merit of its own. The other two are collections 
of short stories, translated in the one case from the Greek of 
George Drosines, and in the other from the Russian of Felix 
Volkhovsky. Royal Youths (Unwin), by Ascott R. Hope, is a 
book to be read by every boy of fifteen, while many of riper 
years will find that the author has something to teach them of 
the history of all the great houses of Europe. Beginning with 
Conradin, the last hope of that great family which produced 
Barbarossa and Frederick I1., stupor mundi, going on to Don 
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Carlos, Prince Ivan Iv., Louis x111., the Duke of Gloucester, 
Orleans, Frederick the Great, and closing with Louis XVII, he 
lifts the curtain on the history of at least six European States ; 
so that the volume should breed a desire for fuller knowledge 
and nurture a taste for historical reading. The stories are 
well told and full of interest. Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co. 
have published some eight or nine good, wholesome Christmas 
stories, which are certain to please boys lucky enough to get 
them. Of these Major Percy Groves contributes the two best : 
With the Green Fackets, which narrates the life and adventures 
of arifleman ; and 7Zarducket and Pipeclay, which also treats 
of soldiering in vigorous and delightful terms. Jules Verne’s 
capital Fourney to the Centre of the Earth is enhanced in 
value by Riou’s capital illustrations. Messrs. Cassell’s issue 
includes a Robinson Crusoe liberally illustrated by Walter Paget 
and editions at once pretty and cheap of 7he Black Arrow, 
The Splendid Spur, and King Solomon's Mines—three prizes 
in a wilderness of blanks. 


OLD AND NEW 


Patrons of the ‘Railway General and Automatic Library’ 
have most certainly no ground of complaint with respect to the 
variety of the entertainment set before them. He who can find 
nothing interesting or exciting in a story by the Marquis of 
Lorne, in a batch of Russian tales, in a novelette by Miss 
Florence Warden, and in five other little books (London: Eden), 
must indeed be difficult to please. All the volumes are not, of 
course, on the same level of merit. The Duke of Argyll’s 
Highland Nurse, though the plot is of the thinnest, is perhaps 
the best, and is indeed extremely well told. The style smacks 
pleasantly of Sir Walter’s prose, and the Scots dialect is re- 
produced at once with spirit and fidelity. On the other hand, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Bachelor's Dilemma contains little that is 
not slipshod and pointless. As for Mr. Clement Scott’s 7hirty 
Years at the Play, wherein with a good deal of repetition is 
set forth a number of theatrical reminiscences, it is enough to 
note that Mr. Scott is nothing if not modest ; that Miss Terry 
is merely described as the ‘ most beautiful and ideal of women,’ 
and merely apostrophised as ‘ Ellen Terry the fair, Ellen Terry 
the marvellous, Ellen Terry the lily maid of Arcadie’; that Sir 
Augustus Harris is but described as being ever ‘in the van of 
progress’; that the Messrs. Gatti are only alluded to as un- 
rivalled purveyors of ‘ homely domestic drama, pure and whole- 
some’; that Mr. G. R. Sims is simply touched-off as ‘ that 
wholesome humourist’; and that Mr. Irving is nowhere ex- 
pressly stated to possess superhuman attributes. From all 
which it will be seen that there is nothing fulsome or unmanly 
in Mr. Scott’s strain of eulogy, but that on the contrary he is 
severe, classical, and (if anything) rather too self- restrained. 
We look forward with the keenest interest to the larger work 
he promises. 

The Works of Heinrich Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Vols. U1. and Il.: Pictures of Travel (London: 
Heinemann). For those who cannot read German, Mr. Leland’s 
labours will reveal with each succeeding volume more and 
more of the personality of Heine: a personality always interest- 
ing, seldom lovable, often antipathetic enough. Heine, being 
nothing if not individually exquisite, is more intranslatable than 
most, and Mr. Leland’s task has been beset with difficulties, 
not to be understood save of them that know the Rezsedilder as 
Heine wrote them. As regards the prose, Mr. Leland com- 
manded sympathy and may fairly be said to have extorted 
respect. But the verse had much better have been left alone. 
The ‘aroma’ of Heine makes much of it impossible, and some 
that Mr. Leland mangles has been infinitely better done by 
others. True, Mr. Leland has always the consolation that he 
has failed in good company ; and we cn but hope that he will 
be more successful in his next. 

The second volume of 7he Picturesque Mediterranean (Lon- 
don : Cassell) completes a work certain to be a favourite gift- 
book in the coming season. It is large and handsome, and 
like its predecessor it contains some pleasant descriptive writ- 
ing, and much equally pleasant illustration. H. D. Traill 
furnishes a capital article on Sicily, which is illustrated by 
John MacWhirter, A.R.A.; L. M. J. Garnett and William 
Simpson, R.I., discuss the Dardanelles ; other writers are 
Charles Edwardes, T. C. Bonney, Robert Brown, J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie, Arthur Griffiths, and the immitigable Grant Allen, 
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wk :s responsible for as many as three contributions ; while 
the remaining illustrators are John Fulleylove, R.1., C. W. 
Wylie, W. H. J. Boot, R.B.A., E. T. Compton, W. D. Galpin, 
Edgar Barclay, Alfred East, R.I., and William Hatherell, R. I. 
Beautifully printed on thick paper and tastefully bound, the 
volume cannot fail to commend itself to any one in search of 
a seasonable present. 

‘The Manchester Library’ of Messrs. W. H. White and Co., 
which provides standard works at the low rate of threepence a 
volume, being admirably printed on capital paper and profusely 
illustrated, eclipses the other popular editions in the book 
market. Sir Walter is represented by /vanhoe, with pictures 
by G. W. Burn Murdoch. Of three volumes of Thackeray, two 
are devoted to Vanity Fair and the other contains The Book 
of Snobs, the author’s own drawings being reproduced in fac- 
simile. Southey’s Life of Nelson is embellished with several 
portraits (that of Lady Hamilton is excellent in its way) and 
familiar representations of sea-fights, as well as with a photo- 
graphic illustration of the renowned Victory. Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre has naturally a volume to itself ; so have The Pirate 
and Zhe Three Cutters of Captain Marryat: each with a liberal 
garniture of pictures. Hogarth’s Warriage a la Mode and Jn- 
dustry and Idleness are also combined in single volume, which 
is something more, however, than a mere reprint. For not 
only are all the plates given on special paper, but they are 
accompanied by a purpose-like preface, and likewise by descrip- 
tive letterpress selected from Lamb, Hazlitt, and John Ireland. 
The series is, in truth, a miracle of cheapness. 

Had the annual volume of Good Words (London : Isbister) 
contained naught of mark save that delightful masterpiece 7he 
Little Minister, it would still have been conspicuous among the 
publications of its kind. But within its boards are also to be 
found Zhe Marriage of Elinor, an excellent novel by Mrs. 
Oliphant, and some short tales of considerable merit, notably a 
remarkable fairy story by A. S. Boyd, called 7he White Wand 
and the Golden Star; together with articles by Andrew Lang, 
the Rev. Dr. M¢Pherson, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Professor 
Nichol, William Canton, and other writers. The companion 
volume of Zhe Sunday Magazine (same publishers) is likewise 
admirably fitted to the requirements of the class for which it is 
intended. Handsome in aspect and very liberally supplied 
with pictures, these books should take a leading place among 
the gift-books of the present season. We have also received 7he 
Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford : University Press), a miracle—as 
well as a model—of printing ; Zhe New Calendar of Great Men 
(London: Macmillan), compiled in the interests of the Comtist 
body by a number of eminent hands, and offering a vastly 
greater bulk of good biography and sound criticism than most 
other works of the kind with which we are acquainted ; A 7rea- 
tise on Wisdom (London : Putnam’s Sons), being a paraphrase, 
neatly printed, and prettily designed and done, by M. H. N. 
Daly, of an old translation from the French of Pierre Charron ; 
a new edition, being the fourth, of A History of the Indian 
Mutiny (London: W. H. Allen), by T. R. E. Holmes ; a new 
edition, being the second, of Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts 
(London: Macmillan), collected and narrated by Patrick 
Kennedy ; a new edition of Fad/ing in Love, and Other Essays 


(London : Smith, Elder), by Grant Allen ; a new edition of Of 


Joyous Gard (London: E. W. Allen), a book of Tennysonian 
iambics, by Alian Prince; the new Pofe (London: Bell), in 
the ‘Aldine Poets,’ with a life by John Dennis and the text 
revised by G. R. Dennis—as useful, handy, and readable an 
edition (it is in three volumes) as we know ; and a pamphlet 
on The New Law of Charitable Bequests (London : Clowes), by 
A. D. Tyssen. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FICTION 


A Creature of the Night. Fargus Hume. London: Sampson 
Low. 

A King’s Daughter. G. Cardella. London: Sonnenschein. 
3 vols. 

A New Saint’s Tragedy. Thomas Pinkerton. London: Son- 
nenschein. 2 vols. 

A Romance of Modern London. The Author of Hush. Lon- 
don: White. 3 vols. 

A Sinner’s Sentence. Alfred Larder. London: Chatto. 3 
vols. 
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A Slender Clue. L. L. Lynch. London: Ward, Lock. 

A Wasted Life and Marrd. Lady Gertrude Stock. London: 
Hurst. 3 vols. 

Chapters in My Wife's History. H.S. K. Bellairs. London : 
Digby. 

First Family of Tasagara. Bret Harte. London: Macmillan. 
2 vols. 

Gods and Heroes. RK. E. Francillon. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Helen's Vow. The Earl of Desart. London: Sonnenschein. 

Leslie. The Author of A Modern Milkmaid. London: Digby. 

Mr. Batters's Pedigree. Horace G. Hutchinson. London: 
Henry. 

The Flight of the Shadow. George Mac Donald. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

VERSE 

Days and Dreams. Madison Cawein. London: Putnam. 

Poems. T.J. Powys. London: Kegan Paul. 

Poems by the Way. William Morris. London: Reeves. 6s. 

Selected Poems of Robert Burns. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Song and Sentiment. John Cotton. London: Simpkin. 

The Baillie McPhee. Walter Douglas Campbell. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. Is. 6d. 

TRAVEL 

Argentina and the Argentines. T. A. Turner. London: Son- 
nenschein. 15s. 

A Year in Portugal. G B. Loring. London: Osgood. 6s. 

Constable's Oriental Miscellany. Vol.1.: Travels in the Mogul 
Empire, 1656-1668, by Francois Bernier. Edited by 
Archibald Constable. London: Constable. 6s. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern India. 
J. D. Rees. London: Kegan Paul. 31s. 6d. 

My Childhood in Australia. Mrs. A. Hughes. London: 
Digby. 3s. 6d. 

Pictured Palestine. James Neil. London: Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece. Rendell Rodd. 
London: Stott. 8s. 6d. 

Through the Yangtse Gorges. A.J. Little. London: Sampson 
Low. tos. 6d. 

Travels and Adventures of an Orchid Hunter. Albert Milli- 
can. London: Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Two Happy Years in Ceylon. C. F. Gordon-Cumming. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 3os. 


BioGRAPHY 
Earl Canning. Sir H. S. Cunningham. Oxford : University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. William Stebbing. Oxford : University 
Press. tos. 6d. 
The Memoirs of Prince de Talleyrand. Translated by Angus 
Hall. London: Griffith. 
The New Calendar of Great Men. Edited by Frederic Harri- 
son. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Two Doges of Venice. Alethea Wiel. London: Chiswick 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
History 
General View of the Political History of Europe. Ernest 
Lavisse ; Translated by Charles Gross. London: Long- 
mans. 5S. 
The French Revolution. J. E. Symes. London: Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 
Christ the Creator and Redeemer of Mankind. W. A. Popley. 
London : Stock. 
The Gate Beautiful. Hugh Macmillan. London: Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 
The Sabbath in Puritan New England. A. M. Earle. Lon- 
don: Hodder. 6s. 
The Sermon Year-Book. London: Hodder. 


CuristmMas Books 


The Fairy Tales of Madame @Aulnoy. London: Lawren 
7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEA 
A History of German Literature. WW. Scherer ; Translated by 
Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Oxford: University Press. 5s. 
Animal Sketches. C. Lloyd Morgan. London: Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 
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A Treatise on Heraldry. 
Johnston. 50s. 

A Treatise on Wisdom. Pierre Charron; Paraphrased by 
M. H. N. Daly. London: Putnam. 5s. 





John Woodward. 


Edinburgh: , 





| La Cour de Charles X. 


Colonial Constitutions. Arthur Mills. London: Stanford. Is. | 


Handbook of Athletic Sports. Ernest Bell. London: Bell. 
3s. 6d. 

Hard Life in the Colonies. 
don: Unwin. 5s. 

Health and Holiness. F.P.Cobbe. London: Bell. Is. 

Hors de Combat. G.and E. A. Southam. London: Cassell. 
Ss. 

How to Use the Aneroid Barometer. 
London: Murray. 2s. 6d. 


Melanism and Melanochroism in British Lepidoptera. 


Edited by Carlyon Jenkins. Lon- 


Edward Whymper. 


J. W. 


Tutt. London: Sonnenschein. 
Preludes and Studies. W. J. Henderson. London: Long- 
mans. 6s. 


Society Pictures from ‘Punch? Vol. 1. George du Maurier. 
London: Bradbury. 12s. 

Studies in the Art of Rat-Catching. H.C. Barkley. London: 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 

The British Imperial Atlas of the World, J. G. Bartholomew. 
Edinburgh: Nelson. 2Is. 


The Cause of an Ice Age. Sir Robert Ball. London: Kegan 


Paul. 2s. 6d. 
The Combat with Suffering. E.G. Parry. London: Murray, 
3s. 6d. 


The Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene. ‘Kate Mitchell. Lon- 
don: Henry. 6s. 
The Grammar of the Lotus. 
Sampson Low. 3 gs. 
The Inscriptions of Cos. WW. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks. Ox- 
ford: University Press. 28s. 

The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead. M. Eissler. 
Crosby. 

The New Law of Charitable Bequests. 
don: Clowes. Is. 6d. 

Worth of Human Testimony. T. Fitzarthur. 


W. H. Goodyear. London: 


London: 
A. D. Tyssen. Lon- 


London: Kegan 


Paul. 2s. 
ForeEIGN 
Albrecht Diirer. A. Springer. Mit Illustr. Berlin: Grote. 
10 m. 
Angela Borgia. Novelle. C. F. Meyer. Leipzig: Hassel. 
5 m. 
Antoine Watteau. P. Mantz. Paris: Libr. illustr. 40 fr. 
Atlas des champignons comestibles et vénéneux. L. Dufour. 


80 planches col. Paris: Klincksieck. 

Briefwechsel zwischen F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy und J. Schu- 
bring. J. Schubring. Leipzig: Duncker. 4 m. 40 pf. 
Classisches und Romantisches aus der Tonwelt. La Mara. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf. 4 m. 50 pf. 

De Paris au Tonkin a@ travers le Tibet inconnu. Gravures 
d’aprés les photographies du Prince Henri d’Orléans. G. 
Bonvalot. Paris: Hachette. 25 fr. 

Dictionnaire univ. des contemporains. G. Vapereau. 
tion. Fasc. 1. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50c. 

Die Afrikanischen Bogen, thre Verbreitung und Verwandt- 
schaften. F. Ratzel. Leipzig: Hirzel. 3 m. 

Die franzosischen Ortsnamen Keltischer Abkunft. Ch. A. 
Williams. Strassburg: Heitz. 2m. 

Die Kafer von Mitteleuropa: Familienrethe Caraboidea. L. 
Ganglbauer. Wien: Gerold. 20m. 

Erinnerungen. 2. Buch: Universitatszeit. 
zig: Breitkopf. 10m. 

Fragments de la Version thébaine de l’anc. Test. 
Paris: Leroux. 20 fr. 

Gedichte. F. Gregorovius. Herausgegeben von A. F. Graf 
von Schack. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 4m. 

Gedichte. H. Kruse. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2m. 

Histoire du regne de Marie Stuart, M. Philippson. 
Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 


6°. Edi- 


F. Dahn. Leip- 


G. Maspero. 


Vol. I. 


Humoresken. J. Stinde. Berlin: Freund. 3m. 
In Ungnade. N. v.Eschstruth. 2 Bande. Berlin : Schorer. 
Io m. 


Jesus Christus gestern und heute: Predigten. Ch. E. Luthardt. 
Leipzig : Dérffling. 3m. 

Journal d'un voyage en Arabie, 1883-84. Ch. Huber. 
Leroux. 30 fr. 


Paris: 


Kleine Schriften. 
Ahrens. 


Band 1.: Zur Sprachwissenschaft. H. L. 

Hannover: Hahn. 16m. 

Imbert de Saint-Amand. Avec illustr 
Paris: Dentu. 30 fr. 

La neuvaine de Collette. 


Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 


I. Schultz. Illustr. par E. Bayard. 


| Le Palais de Justice de Paris : son monde et ses meurs. Avec 
150 dessins. Paris: Librairiesréun. 20 fr. 
Les nouveaux moteurs a gaz et a pétrole. G. Richard. 3 vols. 


| Mistress Branican. 
| Nautische Rickblicke. 


Paris: Dunod. 75 fr. 
Lessing. Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Schriften. E. 
Schmidt. 2 Bande. Berlin: Weidmann. 24 m. 
J. Verne. Tome2. Paris: Hetzel. 3 fr. 
Batsch. Berlin: Patel. 9m. 


Per aspera. Histor. Roman. G. Ebers. 2 Bande.  Stutt- 
gart: Union. 12m. 
Technik und Geschichte der Intarsia. Ch. Scherer. Leipzig : 


Weigel. 5 m. 
Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Mathemattk. 
Band Il. Leipzig: Teubner. 14 m. 
Vortrage tiber Akustik. L.A. Zellner. 2 Bande. 
Abbildungen. Wien: Hartleben. 18 m. 


M. Cantor. 
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NOTICE 


_ Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 


to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


| Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 





the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, £1, 10s. 4d. ; and India and China, £1, 12s. 6d. 
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Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREICN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 

J. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





The Best Christmas Annual is the 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


‘ATALANTA’ 


Containing a New and Original Story by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With about Fifty Illustrations by 


EVERARD HOPKINS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Just Published. New Cheap Edition, in One Volume. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIsT, Professor of Law in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


‘.. . At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on 


almost all the great questions of current politics.'— 77mes. 

‘It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English 
constitutional history, and English students have every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.’—A theneum. 

‘. . . Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every student of our consti- 
tutional history. —Saturday Review. 

‘Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the 
great services which Dr. Gneist has rendered to the history of English institutions.’ 
—Academy. 


*.* Library Edition, 2 vols. 8v0, 32s. 


Lonpon : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Lrp., 27 FLEET STREET. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Informa- 
tion. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Con- 
taining 28,000 Articles, 1800 I]lustrations, and 24 Coloured Maps. 
In 8 vols., 512 pp. each, sq. 8vo, cloth, 48s. ; or half-morocco, 68s. 

“A Model and a Marvel of accurate information.’—Sfectator. 

‘Some handy form of encyclopaedia has long been wanted. ‘This is comprehensive, 
without being bulky. The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 
strictly relevant.’'—Saturday Review. 

The In- 


The Tenth Edition of the Universe: or, 


finitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in 





Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural 
Science. By F. A. PoucHET, M.D. With 273 Engravings on 
Wood. Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘We can honestly recommend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.’— 7zmes. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


Redskin and Cowboy: A Tale of the Western Plains. 
By G. A. Henry. With Twelve Page Illustrations. Cloth 
elegant, 6s. 

The Dash for Khartoum: A Tale of the Nile Expedi- 
tion. ByG. A. HENTYy. With Ten Page Illustrations, and Four 
Plans. Cloth elegant, 6s. 

The Pilots of Pomona: 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


A Story of the Orkney Islands. 
With Eight Page Illustrations and a 


Map. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
Held Fast for England: A ‘Tale of the Siege of 
Gibraltar. By G. A. Henry. With Eight Page Illustrations. 


Cloth elegant, 5s. 


Three Bright Girls: 
By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


Silas Verney : 
EpDGAR PICKERING. 
35. 6d. 


Brownsmith’s Boy: A Romance in a Garden. By 
G. MANVILLE FENN. New Edition, with Six Page Illustrations. 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d 


*.” Blackie & Son's New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for 
Presentation, etc., sent post free on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


THE THINKER. 


WORLD 


A Story of Chance and Mischance. 
With Six Page Illustrations. Cloth 


Tale of the Time of Charles 1. By 
With Six Page Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 














A REVIEW OF -WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGAT. 


96 pp. medium S8vo. 


On JANUARY 1st, 1892, a New Magazine will be published under the above 
title, which will aim to reflect the 
It will contain the following spec 
. The Expository Thought of the Month. 
. The Biblical Thought of the Month. 
. The Theological Thought of the Month. 
. The Literary Thought of the Month. 
The Scientific Thought of the Month. 
. The Homiletic Thought of the Month. 
The English Magazine Thought of the Month. 
. The German Magazine Thought of the Month. 
The Dutch Magazine Thought of the Month. 
The French Magazine Thought of the Month. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10. 
11. The Russian Magazine Thought of the Month. 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


current ve/igious thought of all countries. 


ial features :— 


. The American Magazine Thought of the Month. 
. The Social Thought of the Month. 
. Thoughts for Bible Classes. 
. Thoughts for the Church Year. 
. Thoughts for Clerics on all occasions. 
Thoughts for our Inquiring Readers. 
Pointed Thoughts. 
The above papers will be 
Professor CHEYNE, Rev. Profe 


-Rev. 


fessor 


written by the following able Contributors: 
sor REYNOLDs, Rev. Professor Lias, Rev. Pri 


Banks, Rev. Protessor ApENEY, Rev. Dr. GinspurG, Rev. Dr. Conper, Rev. 
Canon Raw itinson, Rev. G. A. S« HNEIDER (Vice-Principal of Ridley Hall), Rev. 
Principal CuapmMan, Rev. Professor Beet, Rev P; fessor Cooker (St. John’s 
College, Oxford), Rev. Professor A. LukYN-WILLIAMS, Rev. Professor IVERACH, 


Rev. Professor GouLp, Rev. Professor ALpous, Rev. A. Plummer, D.D., Rev 
Professor GARDEN BLAtkieE, D.D., Rev. Professor HopGson, Rev. Professor 
MARSHALL, Rev. Professor Morris, Rev. Principal Davies, Rev. Pri 
Davison, Rev. Professor Gepen, Rev. Professor HurtTon, Rev. Professor Moor- 
HouskE, Rev. Professor Moss, Rev. HENRY Burton, Rev. Dr. Kitparrick, Rev. 
Dr. ‘THomson, Rev. R. Martin Pork, Kev. MicpoNaLp Munro, Rev. Professor 
KENNEDY (Aberd een University), Rev. Dr. Davip Brown, Rev. G. BALLARD, Rev. 
H. H. M« re uLLocH, Rev. J. T. L. Maaos, Rev. G. Reirn, Rev. Professor Rep- 
FORD, Rev. Professor BENNETT, Rev. ‘Weolnaee Gipp, Rev. W. Speirs, Rev. 
Professor RowLaND, and many others. 


yfessor 


The Earty Numners of the Magazine will contain papers « yn the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, the Higher Criticism, and on the Bampton Lecture, 
by Mr. Gore. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.,, 


21 Berners St., London, W. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, 
LATE DEAN OF CHICHESTER: A Biography. 
With Extracts from his Letters and Early Journals 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Sometime Dean of Norwich. 
Two Vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE BAMPTON Se See 1891: THE INCARNA- 


TION OF THE SON OF GOD. By CHARLES Gore, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘ Lux Mundi.’ 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New Novel. ; BEGUN IN JEST. A New Novel. By 
3y Mrs. Woops, Author of ‘A Vil- Mrs. Newman, Author of ‘ Her 
lage Tragedy,’ etc. Second Edition. Will and Her Way,’ etc. Three 
Three Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
LL.D., Author of * Lives of the Engineers,’ etc. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. 


Extracts from Home Letters. Written while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. 
3y the Marchioness of DUFFERIN and AVA. 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impressions of Western 


Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. 
Edited by Commander HastinGs BERKELFY, R.N. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR INDIA AND CEYLON, including 
the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras (the Punjab, North-West Pro- 
vinces, Rajputana, and Central Provinces, Mysore, etc.), the Native States, and 
Assam. With Fifty-five Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. Post 8vo, 15s. 


EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. A History derived 


entirely from the Monuments. By Heinrich BruGcscH-Bey. A New Edition, 
Condensed and Thoroughly Revised, by M. Broprick. With Maps. 8vo, 18s. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING. A 
—— for — By H. C. Bark ey, Author of ‘My Boyhood,’ etc. 
ost 8vo, 35. 6d 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. In 


Scotland, India, America, Australasia, Europe, etc. 1813-1889. By GEorGE 
SmitH, LL.D. Popular Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE COMBAT WITH SUFFERING. By Major GAMBIER 


Parry. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN: With a 
Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By 
Mrs. Bishop (IsaseELta Birp). Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. crown 
8vo, 245. 

A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY: The Origin and 
History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference 
to those contained in the Hymn-books of all English- -speaking Countries. By 
Rev. Joun Juttan, M.A. (1600 pp.) Medium 8vo, £2, 2s. 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHZZOLOGY. Sculpture, 
Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, etc. By 
A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LUX MUNDI. E:lited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A. A Cheaper Edition. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. OLD ENGLISH PLATE : Ecclesiastical, De- 

LONDON : Past and Present. by HENRY corative, and Domestic. By WIL- 
B. Wreatey, F.S.A. Based on FRED J. Cripps, C.B. Fourth Re- 


With 400 Illustrations. 
318. 6d. 


Medium 8vo, 





‘Cunningham's Han dbook. ’ Three vised Edition. Illustrations. Medium 
Vols. medium 8vo, £3, Svo. 

THE QUEENS COMMISSION : How to PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches into the 
Prepare for it, How — ain itjand Development of Mythology, Philo- 
ea to Use it. By Captain G. J. sophy, Religion, Lar e, Art, and 
YOuNGHUSBAND. Post 8 vo, 6s. Science. By Epwarp B. Ty tor, 

THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. By F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, 
J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 
Chichester Sixth Thousand. With I'wo Vols. 8vo. 

Portraits of the Author and of the A HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. Third Edi- 
Twelve. &8vo, 16s. tion. By B. H. CHAMBERLAIN and 

FERGUSSON 8 HISTORY OF THE MODERN W. B. Mason With Fifteen Maps. 
STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. A New Post 8vo, 15s. net. 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
With 330 Illustrations. Two Vols ANTIQUITIES. Edited by W. Smitn, 
medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. Lib, we AITE, M. A., and G. E. 


Third Edition, 
sed and Enlarged,with goo Ilus- 
Deo Vala wend 8vo, £3; 3 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN MaRINDIN, M.A. 
ARCHITECTURE. By James FEr- Rev 
Gusson, F.R.S Cheaper Edit on. trat 


MURRAY'S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT of St 
JUST OUT. 
- Ill. 
PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN ON THE DR. CUNNINGHAM ON THE USE AND 


tions. 


Andrews University. 


FINS ARTS. Illustrations. Crown ABUSE OF MONEY. Crown'8vo, 3s. } 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HH. IV.! 

MR. A. CALDECOTT ON ENGLISH COLONI PROFESSOR KNIGHT ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
SATION AND EMPIRE. Maps and OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Crown 8vo, 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 2s, 6d. 

In the Press and nearly Ready ‘:— 
THE REALM OF NATURE: A Manual of THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By JouN 


Physiography. By HuGu or ERT H. MutirHkAD, Balliol College, Ox- 
Mitt, University of Edinburgh. ford, Lecturer on Moral Science, 
With Nineteen ( oloured Ma ApS al = Royal Holloway College. 


many Illustr 1S. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By ih G. KEENE, THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. 
Wadham C , Oxford, Fellow of ARTHUR THOMSON, University of 
the University of ‘Calcutta. Edinburgh. With many Illustrations. 


nllege 


Other Volumes will be published at short intervals. 


+. For Prospectus apply to the Publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF AWORLDLY inn. | 
By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of ‘Mrs. Keith's Crime,’ etc. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘It would be difficult not to enjoy reading these love-letters.’—-Odserver. 
“Curious, suggestive, almost fascinating studies in the complexities of modern 
love.’—A nti-/acobin. 


DARK DAYS IN CHILE. The Personal Experi- 
ences and Adventures of Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of The 
Times during the recent Revolution in Chile. Demy 8vo, with 15 Full-Page 
Illustrations, 16s. 

‘ Every one who wishes to understand the late Chilian War must read this book. 
A racy narrative of adventure, of hairbreadth escapes, and stirring scenes. 
Free man’s Journal. 


MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA: An Account 
of the last English Mission to Abyssinia. By Greratp H. Portat, C.B., Her 
Maiesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Portrait, Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

‘Mr. Portal’s narrative is personal and descriptive rather than political. It 
abounds in interest and excitement, and he has much to tell which 1s well worth 
hearing.'— 7zmes. 


‘THE FORUM’ for December. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE JEWISH PERSECUTION. By M. Leroy BEAuvLiev. 
FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS GERMANY. By M. CaMILLE PELLETAN. 
THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. By FrepeEric Harrison. 
A DAY WITH TENNYSON. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES: A Popular Book of 


Natural History. By Prof. C. Lroyp Morcan, F.G.S. With nearly 60 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready This Day. 

A BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
BAREROCK; or, The Island of Pearls. By 
Henry Nasu. Illustrated by LanceLor SpEEp. Large crown 8vo, hand- 


somely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘A story of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated to make Daniel Defoe 
jealously uneasy in his grave.'—Fveniny News. . 
‘A book vastly to our taste. A book to charm all boys and renew the boy in all 
who have ever been boys.’—Saturday Review. 
‘ A captivating story of adventures by sea and land.’— Daily News. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Aticr 


GARDNER, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Square 8vo, 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. ; ; 
‘ A capital little book for children. —Saturday Review. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF MADAME D’AULNOY. Newly Translated into 
English. With an Introduction by ANN& THACKERAY Ritchig. Copiously 
Illustrated by CLINTON Peters. Fcap. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. nett.; 

This Edition contains a Translation of ALL the_ stories The cover has been 
designed by Mr. WALTER CRANE. 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by A. W. Pottarp. With a 


Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2vols. 18mo. Price 5s. per volume nett 


THE ROSCIAD, AND THE APOLOGY. By CuHakLes CHURCHILL. Edited by 
Rospert W. Lowe. With Eaght Illustrations. Royal 4to. 400 copies 
(45 on Japanese velium, subscribed). One Guinea nett. 

This Edition of the RXosciad is the finest for extra-illustrating which has been 
published for many years. 

THE COMICAL WORKS OF PAUL SCARRON. Done into English by Tom 
Brown of Shifnel. With an Introduction by J. J. JusseRaAnb. Illustrated 
from the beautiiul designs of Oupry. 2 vols. demy 8vo. One Thousand 
Copies (Numbered), price One Guinea nett. Also 150 numbered Copies on 
Japanese Vellum. 


THE FLOWER AND THE STAR. Stories for Children. Written and Illustrated 
by W. J. Linton. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
This book contains nearly Fifty Wood Engravings, executed by W. J. Lint 


KING BILLY OF BALLARAT, and Other Stories. By MorLey Ronerrts. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5s.4 


LAND-TRAVEL AND SEA-FARING: Adventures at Sea and in Australia. 
3y Mortey Roperts. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

ADRIFT IN AMERICA: Work and Adventure in the States. By Crcit 
Rosperts. With an Appendix by Mor:.ty Roperts. Demy 8vo. Price 5s. 

‘ Messrs. L awrence & bullen have published two volumes of travel, ‘* Land-Travel 
and Sea-Faring,”’ and * Adrift in America.” ‘These are not records of expeditions 
with funds and equipments and companions. ‘They tell how men, friendless, money- 
less men, but sound of limb and strong ot heart, starve, feast, despair, are happy, in 
their single-handed adventures about the world.'—Sfeaker. 


CATONINETALES: A Domestic Epic. By Hatrit Brown, a young lady 
of colour, lately deceased at the age of fourteen. Edited and iilustrated by 
Linron. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. (330 copies printed.) 

‘A thoroughly humourous jeu d’esprit, showing the successive calamities which 
deprived a cat of its nine lives. It is full of erudition and of quaint fancies, abounds 
with puns and jokes, and has genuine merit ot drollery. Its illustrations, meanwhile, 
are unique in their class, and the volume will before long be a rarity.’— Votes and 
Queries. 

STORIES AFTER NATURE. By Cuar.tes WELLS. With a Preface by W. 

J. Linton. Fcap 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. nett. 

Only 400 copies printed. The present edition contains a story that was not in- 
cluded in the original edition (1822). ——— 
LYRICS FROM THE SONG BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 

Third Edition, Newly Revised. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Price 5s. 
LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Price 55. 

* No recommendation is needed at this time of day for these charming posies from 
England’s Helicon. The two volumes are tastefully put out, and would make a 
charming present for any lover of poetry.'— Pall Mall Gazette. 


169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 


THE 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW — ‘ TRAINING FARMS cuimitED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 
For the Training of Y ouths for C sloniat Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


G* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THR 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


[NDIA CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, . ; = BATAVIA, ; ; “ 
COLOMBO, . ; a BRISBANE, . : ee 
RANGOON, . ‘ - ROCKHAMPTON, ms 
KURRACHEE, ; -s | ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pali 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the L ARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


{ F. GREEN & CO., and _ Head Ofices— 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Managers -{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Loxpon 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
——— 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 











AGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of //lustrated 


Descriptive 
Testimonials Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes 





of Society. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains gene rally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 


The Rev. G. W. Gurst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received. yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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THOMAS JACKSON & 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CaPiTAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ . £2,000,000 0 Oo 
Paip Up, . ° . ; 7 . P F ‘ . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, ‘a ; . ° ‘ ° ° ’ 223,000 0 90 

o 


UNCALLED CaPiTAL, 3 , ‘ . 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp StrRgET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4 se for Three and Four Years. 

5 “- for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divect ( Major-General F. NepEAN SmitTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
srectors \ RopertT HuNTER, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GetorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ; * 
Directors. 

GerorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGE Topp CHIENE, es C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

OHN M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
Janes D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwa. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - «© « « « aaaees 
PAID-UPGAPITAL, .~ 3 « <« «© «© « « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esgq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKR STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel | 


Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Pri »prietors — 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 





hotel and thydropathic 
Ennouncements. 


CPDL DDD DDD DD ALD LD DDL LD LDL LD LD LD LDP DD PDP PPD DDD DDL 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 
NEALTA EMSROIDER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. ‘Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable. comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowpb, School of 
(TRADE MARK.) Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 


R: COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 
4s 


s. gd., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 























| equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


| and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. ad. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Listsand Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tuis is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 





description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 


of strength and delightful aroma. 
SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


iv. MARSHALL’S 


i; FAROLA 


av BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 











LEITH AND LONDON. 


JOHN 








—— _ —_—_—. 


DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 


BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 





Pur-hz-1 3 should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag hase 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Puan erNaty 


da only in 1 oz Packet sand 2,4,8o02., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


SS 
Was SS ™ ASK AT ALL TOBAC CO SELLERS, STOR} S, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 
RH 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Hottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin. 


PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
< The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, if of interest to every Smoker :—= 
THE PIPE IN THE WOR KHOUSE.—1 he picture drawn by our He'per of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe. , iS touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw, 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review ¥ 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
judge d by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London,I would at once 
<= start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ace 
5, e. TS. quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
S- © Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 








.Y 











EES contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 


5 > “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not ap advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
3 cheque for the amount.’ 


“FREDERICK WARNE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In post 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | POPULAR EDITIONS OF MRS. BURNETT'S CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. In Simple Language for Little In small medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. _ 
Child With | Ill ons. Lit tLe LORD FAUNTLEROY. ; By FRANCES HODGSON 
‘ Pe gee des “ehh witeeney® tee were apt - told, and in language which 3URNETT. With Twenty-six Original Illustrations from Designs by REGINALD 
will be understood by the smallest child.’— Guardian. B. Bircu. 
Also, POPULAR EDITION of the above. 
In post 4to, stiff picture boards, attractive cover, 1s.. 














In small medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
. ° _ 
SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s ; and 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances Hopcson Burnetr. With Original 
Illustrations by REGINALD B. Bircu. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW VOLUME. i ‘ lott 7 
In crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. in small medium 6vo, cloth, 3s. 6 3 
FOR LIGHT AND LIBERTY. By Sis K. Hockinc. | LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and other Stories. By 


: Frances Hopcson Burnett. With Original Illustrations by ReGinatp B, 
With Original Illustrations by ALFRED Jounson. Bircn, ALICE Havers, and ALFRED BRENNAN 


In large square crown 8vo, gilt. bevelled boards, « 6d eur oT : 
A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD. ByC. A. Jones, Author ee a 
of ‘ Little Sir Nicholas.’ With Original Illustrations. + i 


MASTERMAN READY; or, The Wreck of the Pacific. By 


In square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. | Capt. MArRYAT. With Sixty Original Illustrations. 
MASTER ROLEY. By Bearrice HArRDEN. Fully Illustrated | THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Capt. Marryat. With 
by ALFRED JOHNSON over Sixty Original Illustrations. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d POOR JACK. By Capt. MARRYAT. With Forty-six Illustrations 
HOW HE MADE HIS FORTUNE. By Jutia A. W. ve | __ ater Desigas by Ctankson Sranrinin, R.A. 
Wirt. With Original Illustrations. In square demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


‘Should be read by every youth.’—Litevary World. BOYS’ MODERN PLAYMATE: N 300k of Sports, Games, 

| and Pastimes. Originally Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOURED BOOK FOR CHILDREN. F.L.S _A New Edition, thoroughly Kevised to date. With 300 Original 
In crown 4to, half-cloth, effective cover, 4s. Illustrations. 


' In square demy &vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’ S OBJECT BOOK. An Inst ructive and THE GIRL’ S HOME COMPANION : A Book for Pastimes in 
Amusing Book for the Young. Containing many hundred Coloured IIlustra- 


Work and Play. Edited by Mrs VatenTtine&. A New Edition, thoroughly 
, i re ’ ; . ’ 
tions of Every-day O! jects for the Child to L arn, each leaf made of strong | revised to date. With upwards of Bike ech toy Illustrations. 
Cardboard (indestructible). | ; ; ; ; 
‘One of the best volumes we have ever seen to amuse and interest children.’ | T 7 STANDAR I) : ( - ; ME FOR - C'TERS 
Queen. crown 4to, cloth ¢ 84 pp., pri s. 6d. 
AN ARTISTIC COLOURED GIFT-BOOK. | THE ENCORE RECITER. Complete series. Humorous, 
In crown 4to, picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. Serious, and Dramatic Selections. Edited by Mr. F. E. MarsHALt STEELE. 
. 4 4 4 > > 4 e ( de ses, ) {< s VU Spec bl i 
FANCIES FREE. A Collection of Quaint Original Illustrations, _Not meant for. paltry purposes, -but for-the-use-of respectable and thoughtful 
. . “ . " 4 § ° » pe -ople who appre iate go 0d literary selections, grave or gay, in prose or rhyme.’ — 
fine y printed in Colours from Designs by E. L. SuuTeE, in the highest style of Quec * 
ne = ; ua CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS, 
One of the prettiest books ever issued. Each rhyme is illustrated with e xquisite Nis re Deis RAL Ghia ie nated se al: Torr 
ee Seems, eeetientty drawn, beautifully painted, and quaintly humorous.’— HOME ACTING FOR AMATEURS. First. and Second 
Series. Each containing Six Original Comediettas. By NELLA PARKER. 1 
A NEW POPULAR COLOUR BOOK. * These are very bright, clever little pieces, exactly suited for drawing-room 
In small gto, picture boards, attractive cover, 1s. 6d. ail awe The es “ ae _ pleasing. We recommend these little books to 
all amateur actors ie Newspaper. 
THE LITTLE MERRY MAKERS. by A. J. Darytt. 
Illustrated with Forty-eight artistic Coloured and Tinted Plates (finely printed In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. od — 
from Water-colour Paintings) by Consrance HASLEWooD. TRICKS WITH CARLS: A ( omy) le i M: wus y of C ard ( on- 
‘A book that the youngest will prize for its brightness, and the elder children will juring. By Prof. Horrmann, Author of * Modern Magic,’ ‘Conjuror Dick, 
like to look at it as well.’—Weekly Times. | etc. With roo Practical flonentions and Diagrams 


A New Illustrated Catalogue of about 2000 Publications, Post Free, on Application to the Publisher 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. G° A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JouHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & Co's 


Splendid Books for Presentation. 


*.” Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3000 different Works in all departments of literature, post free on application. 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


Crown &vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, ros. 6d. 
Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Compared s2sth Thousand. 


MR’. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, 


icluding 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 1700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of 
iengravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving and Trussing, Management of Children, 
Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and B ills of Fare an d Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. 
*.* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household Management’ is entitled to the very first place. 
In half-calf or half-morocco, price ros. 6d., the book will last a life-time, and save moneyevery day. This new edition contains nearly one-half as much matter again as the 
old edition. 








‘FULLY MAINTAINS ITS VALUE AS A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE.’—Standard. 
Mecium 8&vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. 


Containing about 12,000 distinct articles, and 120,0c0 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth Edition, Enlarged, Correc vd, and Revised to the summer of 1889, by 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian to the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
‘ We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a former edition, that the ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates”’ is the most Universal Book of Reference in 
a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.’— 7imes. 


Splendidly Illustrated, 160 Steel Engravings. In 3 crown 4to vols., handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; 
half-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their History and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the 


Present Time; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel Plates, Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 
A Cheaper E dition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Reproductions. In 3 vols., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


‘We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting work.’—Leeds Times. 
THE BEST WORK ON DOMES 1 IC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good Health, Long’ Life, and the Proper Treatment of all 
Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GEORGE Biack, M.B.Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 
‘Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be 
included in such a volume. . . . The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.'"—A thenaum. 


oth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, ras. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK : ~~ Complete Cyclopedia of Practical Instruction and 


Direction for all Indoor and Outdoor Occupations and Amusements suitable to Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings and Fugll-Page 
Coloured and other Plates. ee 
‘ Most acceptable as a gift-book, and will! certainly be a book in daily use for reading or reference wherever it is found.'—Airmingham Daily Post. 
THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
EW and GREATLY ENLARGED Epi1TI0ON. Royal 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC ‘RECREATIONS. A Storehouse of Instruction and Amusement, in which the 


Marvels of Science are explained and illustrated by pleasing experiments and pastimes. Translated and Enlarged from the French of GAston TissANDIER by 
HENRY Fritu. With goo Illustrations. 

‘The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.’—7he Atheneum. 

‘ Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. ... A more fascinating book of its class we have never met with. —Western Morning News. 


THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAYERLEY NOVELS. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


ms The Best Edition of SCOTT’S Novels Published. 

1. IVANHOE. 2. ROB ROY. 3. KENILWORTH. 4. WAVERLEY. 5. THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 6. QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 7. THE ANTIQUARY. 8 GUY MANNERING. 9. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 10, THE FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH. 11. OLD MORTALITY. 12. REDGAUNTLED. 13. THE MONASTERY. 

EACH MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


‘Extremely clever illustrations. They are very much es than anything of the kind attempted in other editions of Scott.'.—7he Atheneum. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. : half- -calf, 12s. 


WORLD'S INHABITANTS (THE); or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being a Popular Account of the 


Races and Nations of Mankind, Past and Present, and the Animals and Plants inhabiting the great Continents and Islands. By G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. 
With nearly 1000 Wood Engravings. 
‘A most valuable, entertaining, and instructive volume.’—Shefield Telegraph. 
By the Author of, and a Cx oes 1ion Volume to, ‘The World’s Inhabitants.’ 
Roy: il 8vo, goo pp., cloth gilt, 7S- 6d. 


WORLD’S RELIGIONS (THE); Describing the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral 


Teachings of all the principal Religions of the Present Day and of Past Times. By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., Author of * The World’s Inhabitants,’ ete. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. , ; : 
‘It is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany has done his work. . . . We may safely recommend it as good and useful.'—British Weekly. 
‘A monument of industry and research . . . crammed with information... . A work teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration.'.—Dazly Telegraph. 
TWO BEAUTIF UL ~ Y ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. each. 


GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; or, The Mighty Marvels of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place 


in the Universal Plan—Wonders of the Water— Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmosphere. Translated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Kiern, and 
Dr. THomé, by J. MinsHuLL. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 


THE CREATOR'S WONDERS IN LIVING NATURE ; or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable 


Kingdoms. Organic Life in all parts of the World, on Land, and in the Oc ean. Translated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Kien, and Dr. THomé, by 
J. MinsHutt. Beautifully Illustrated with Orig inal E ngravings. : : A 
‘A guide to the student of Nature, to the lover of the picturesque, and to the adventurous; toall an excellent work, full ot interest and information. .'. . The Illustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the works.’— Nottingham Express. 
BY G EORG E MEREDITH.—ENT!IRELY NE we EDITION. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: A Study in a Well-known Story. By Greorcr Merepitu. A New Edition, re- 


composed in new type and well printed on good paper. With a Photogravure Portrait of the JAuthor, Two other Portraits Engraved on Wood, and an 
Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s [Ready Jan. 11% 
Every lover of Mr. Meredith's writings must wish to possess all his works in uniform style, and will therefore b * ple used to hear of the entirely new edition of this 
remarkable novel. In ‘The Tragic Comedians’ the author has chosen a smaller canvas th wnt ts Ats won t, an 1 te ds hi 's story with unusual straig rhtforwardness - 
directness ; but the book ts masterly in its delineation of character, as well asin the su! fits psycholozical anal [t will issued uniform with Mr. Meredith's 
other volumes, and will contain an Introduction by Mr. Clement Shorter, as well as a an reproduction of a recent and lifelike portrait of the author. 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL BY HENRY HERMAN. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HIS ANGEL: A Romance of the Far West. By Henry Herman, Author of ‘ Eagle Joe,’ ‘Scarlet Fortune,’ ‘ A 
Leading Lady,’ etc., and Part Author of ‘ The Bishops’ Bible.’ ‘One Traveller Returns,’ the Plays of ‘ The Silver King,’ ‘Chatterton,’ etc. 
With FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 
‘His Angel’ is an exceptionally striking and exciting story of wild life and adventure. The characters are drawn with the vividness and fidelity of Mr. Bret Harte, 
and the interest of the tale never flags from start to finish. The success of Mr. Herman’s two recent stories, ‘Eagle Joe’ and ‘A Leading Lady,’ sufficiently proves the 
author's popularity as a novelist, and in ‘ His Angel’ he has written a tale of remarkable power and breathless interest. 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


AND 70 BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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ii SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Tus Day 1s PUBLISHED. 
WITH NINETEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 

Author of ‘ At Home in Fiji,’ ‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,’ ‘ Granite Crags,’ ‘ Fire Fountains,’ 
‘Wanderings in China,’ etc. 

Two Volumes, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 

NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH A NEW PORTRAIT. 

ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. By Herena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedi- 
cated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
8vo, 7s. 6d 

NEW EDITION, REVISED, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport On and 
Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DONALD MACINTYRE, 
V.C., late Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GODS AND HEROES; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ON SURREY HILLS. By ‘A Son or THE MarsuEs,’ 


Author of ‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MEMOIR OF 
THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, AND OF 
ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. By M. O. W. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘ Life of Edward Irving,’ etc. Seventh Edition. 2 
vols. post 8vo. With Portraits, 21s. 


WITH SEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn from 
the Notes of ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FALLEN CITY, and Other Poems. By WILL 
FosTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 

TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ Third Series. Com- 
plete in Six Volumes. Bound in extra cloth, 15s. ; roxburghe, 21s. 
half-calf, 25s. ; half-morocco, 28s. 

UNIFORM WITH ‘TALES FROM BLACKWOOD.’ 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT, FROM ‘BLACK- 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ Complete in Six Volumes. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 15s. ; and in half-calf, 25s. 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, FIRST EARL OF IDDES- 
LEIGH. By ANDREW LANG. Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 
With a Portrait and View of Pynes. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—THE 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT. 3s. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 
2s. 6d.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. 
—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—Handsomely bound in half-calf, 
50s. ; half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half Turkey morocco, 
gilt top, 57s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet 


Edition. Complete in Twenty-four Volumes, price £6. Each 
Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


SCOTTISH SONG: Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social 
Significance. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. Crown 8vo. With 
Music, 7s. 6d. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and Other 
Poems. By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 
21s. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, BETROTHED 
AND FREE. By Lapy BELLaIRs. Newand Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. In extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hitt Burton, Author 
of ‘The History of Scotland.” New Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SCOT ABROAD. By the Same Author. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth 
Edition. With Illustrations by DoyLe, Leecu, and CRowQuILL. 
Fcap. 8vo, 55s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER [Dec. 12, 1891 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. 


Trait, D.C L. Being the New Volume in ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers’ 
Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘An admirable piece of work. . . . It is not only marked throughout with literary 
ability of a very high order, but in its calm and dispassions ate judgment of a man 
whose merits have been very differently e stim: ated, and in its perspicuous insight into 
the detz uils of home and foreign policy and a!l the intri¢ acies of statesmanship, it 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of our time.’—Daztly Telegraph. 

‘Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously cynical and 
wickedly witty, of the series.’.— Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: A Memoir. By Austin Donson. 


With Biograp rhy and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, nearly 400 pages, cloth, 24s 
A limited Large-Paper Edition, £2, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘An authoritative monograph on Hog _ and his works . .. executed in a 
manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson's high reputation for literary skill and 
critical acumen Times. 


DR. PARKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, 


Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘Mr. Parke's journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not 
only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay at 
Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacune which have been left even 
in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stz anley himself. Every page of his book bears 
witness to the kindness of heart and clearness of hes ud of Surgeon Parke.’—7 ime: 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS ON ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by GrorGk SAINnTsBURY. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 

‘ This admirably translated volume. Mr. Saintsbury, himself a vigorous critic 
with strong and well-maintained judgment, never writes what is not worth reading 
and his comments on M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to 
the twelve essays selected for translation.’—Sfectator. 


A WINTER CRUISE IN SUMMER SEAS: or, ‘How 


I found Health.’ By CHarves C. Arcuison. Profusely Illustrated by WALTER 
W. BuckLey. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
*,* The reader is taken by easy stages to Lisbon, the Verde Islands, Pernambuco, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, and Buenos Aires, returning through the 
srazils, and calling at Vigo. 


TEN CENTURIES OF TOILETTE : From the French 


of A. Ropipa. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This work, published in the original with the title ‘ Mesdames Nos Aieules,’ is a 

picturesque history of dress in France from the earliest recorded time to the present. 


ON THE BORDER WITH GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 


By Joun G. Bourke, Captain Third Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal 


of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.S.W. Edited by Percy CLarke, 

Author of ‘Three Diggers,’ ‘The New Chum in Australia,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 
vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 

The tale is full of wonderful surprises.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By FRANK R. Stockton, Author 
of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ etc. Crown &vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


‘Mr. Stor kt mn has not writter 1 anything so genuinely entertaining since the 
inimitable ‘‘ Rudder Grange. Spectator. 
Be 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CESAR CASCABEL. By JULES VERNE, Author of ‘From 


the Earth to the Moon,’ ‘Around the World in Eighty Days, ete . Illustrated 


with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘What boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master 
story-teller? He re is another of his bright, racy, wondertul stories. The book is 
altogether delightf —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE. By T. A. Janvier. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
* Might have been written by Rider Haggard himself.'—7he World. 


THE SECRET OF THE MAGIAN ; or, The Mystery 


of Ecbatana. By A. LAURIE, Author of ‘ The Conquest of the Moon, etc. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth gilt, 6s. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND HIS FATHER;; or, 


Wanderings in the West. By G. Norway, Author of ‘The Adventures of 
Johnny Pascoe,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


AN INCA QUEEN: or, Lostin Peru. By J. Evetyn. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ss. 


* A delightful book, telling of wild adventures in the mysterious regions of anc ient 
cities and templesin Peru. Altogether one of the best gift-books of the year.'—-/ad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


ROGER INGLETON, MINOR. By Taveor Batnes’Rerp, 


Author of ‘Sir Ludar,’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ss. 


THE PLAY-TIME LIBRARY. 
A NEW GROUP OF STORY-BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRE'S NIECES. By E. M.and A. Huntincron. 
SOME LITTLE BRITONS IN BRITTANY. By Jennevr 


HUMPHREYS. 
*,* Full List of New Books sent post free on application. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 





ST. DUNSTAN’'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.¢ 
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Vou. VIL. (New Series) 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR 


History of the Great Civil War, 1641-1649. Vol. I11.: 1647- 
1649. By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, M.A. London: Long- 
mans. 


Mr. Gardiner has been justly complimented on having brought 
the second part of his history to a successful end. We heartily 
add our congratulations to the rest. We have described this 
History of the Great Civil War as the second part of a 
still more considerable work. That, indeed, is what it is. 
Assuredly Mr. Gardiner will not stop till he has brought his 
History down to the Restoration. When he has reached 
that great landmark, he will have dealt with the whole period 
of transition from the monarchy, which attained to its height 
of power with the Tudors, to the parliamentary government, 
which really began with Charles 1I!., which was made avow- 
edly supreme by the Revolution of 1688, which ruled with little 
or no control till the passing of the great Reform Bill, and 
which has since been labouring, through changes too near to 
be adequately estimated, towards a future we can only guess 
at. This will be no small thing to have done, and enough 
is achieved already to establish Mr. Gardiner’s right to stand 
high among contemporary students and writers of history. His 
qualities and defects are by this time known. The first are 
considerable, and the second are not so fatal but that he may 
be satisfied to be himself. Against one feature of this present 
volume we cannot choose but protest. Mr. Gardiner confesses 
in his preface that ‘in forming a judgment on Cromwell it is 
absolutely necessary to take Carlyle’s monumental work as a 
starting-point. After this, it is somewhat unpleasant to find 
him hat in hand to Mr. Firth, the late Mr. Thoms, and even the 
present Mr. Palgrave—(all estimable but not commanding nor 
inspiring persons)—and seldom referring to Carlyle except with 
grudgement and to carp at details of no real importance. This 
is the less becoming because no man of even modest critical 
faculty who knows his Letters and Speeches can help seeing 
that Mr. Gardiner’s Cromwell and King, with their surround- 
ings, are but Carlyle’s written down to the level of prosaic 
prose. We do not complain that Mr. Gardiner is himself and 
not another, nor that he never strains to imitate what was indi- 
vidual and inimitable in that other. Nevertheless, seeing that 
without Carlyle there would have been a different Mr. Gardiner, 
we think that as a mere matter of literary courtesy some choice 
expression of respect was due to the great forerunner. 

The matter of this final volume has the advantage of the first 
and second in that it works up to, and culminates in, a great 
decisive event. The execution of the King is the turning-point 
of English history : it made possible the easy Revolution of 
1688 and the establishment of effective parliamentary govern- 
ment. Whether this was for good or for evil is a disputable 
question. But the character of the results do not affect the 
importance of the event. In the fourteenth century Charles 
would have ended as Richard 11. ended: a more or less legiti- 
mate successor would have been found, and the monarchy 
would have been intact. The seventeenth century could no 
longer avail itself of a rough and ready method which had 
become hardly acceptable even to the sixteenth. The Scots 
nobles, not a squeamish body of men, shrank from disposing 
of Mary as their fathers had got rid of James tl. Murder 
being no longer possible, the victors in the Civil War would 
have been helpless in the presence of an impracticable King 
unless they had found some other way. It was on the sanctity 
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of his person and his office that Charles relied during his long 
and piteous struggle in the hands of the grim men who had 
borne him down. If they had murdered him at Carisbrooke, 
or had let him go scathless into exile, the sacrosanctity of the 
monarchy would have gone unwounded, and the substantial vic- 
tory would have remained to the King. England would have 
wanted the training which prepared her to part with James II. 
and to establish the Revolutionary settlement of 1689, which is 
the real basis of the existing monarchy. That training was given 
—we say again, for good or for evil—by the public trial and 
execution of Charles 1., which did not merely kill the man but 
struck the institution a blow from which it never rallied. In 
this, then, lies the capital importance of the event: that it was 
what Carlyle called a slaying of spectres, and not merely one 
more of those sporadic killings which were common in the 
middle ages and have remained the sole resource against a 
tyrant, a madman, or an incorrigible bungler, in the only real 
surviving European monarchy—the Russian Tsardom. The 
value of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, as literature and as history in 
the highest sense, though not of course as mere investigation, 
must depend on whether he does or does not estimate this 
event aright, and whether he does or does not tell it adequately. 
The first question may be answered affirmatively and fairly in his 
own words : ‘ Whether the necessity (that alleged by Cromwell, 
according to the well-known story repeated by Spence) really 
existed, or was but the tyrant’s plea, is a question upon the 
answer to which men have long differed, and will probably con- 
tinue to differ. All can perceive that with Charles’s death the 
main obstacle to the establishment of a constitutional system 
was removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, and Par- 
liament had not yet so displayed its superiority as a governing 
power as to make Englishmen anxious to dispense with mon- 
archy in some form or another. The monarchy, as Charles under- 
stood it, had disappeared for ever. Insecurity of tenure would 
make it impossible for future rulers long to set public opinion 
at naught, as Charles had done. The scaffold at Whitehall 
accomplished that which neither the eloquence of Eliot and 
Pym nor the statutes and ordinances of the Long Parliament 
had been capable of effecting.’ Put this beside Carlyle’s famous 
passage, and you have the prosaic and the inspired statements 
of the same view. 

The answer to the other question is not so easy. Judging 
the story as literature, we must emphatically declare that it is 
not adequate. Apart from the defects of the style, which is 
toilsome and colourless, the method of the narrative is exas- 
perating. Mr. Gardiner is enslaved, as he always has been, to 
that chronological order which, when the historian has to deal 
with long sequences of contemporaneous events, is the most 
confusing of all. There is nothing here quite equal to that 
amazing tangle in the second volume—of Glamorgan’s mis- 
sion in Ireland, the formation of the New Model Army, and 
Montrose’s career in Scotland. But then, none of the events 
makes such severe demands on the narrator’s power of ar- 
rangement. Even as it is, Mr. Gardiner’s Second Civil War 
is somewhat lifeless and confused. The rising in Kent, the 
siege of Colchester, Buckingham’s outbreak at Kingston, the 
fighting in South Wales, the Preston campaign, and Crom- 
well’s first invasion of Scotland, all get in each other’s way : 
where a little more division, a little more massing and group- 
ing, would have made the story more intelligible and not less 
accurate. Things happen contemporaneously, but they can- 
not so be told, The historian who endeavours to keep them 
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absolutely abreast attempts the impossible, and courts disaster. 
Mr. Gardiner has incurred it—and in aggravated form. His 
story does not march to the great catastrophe. It jolts along 
till it stops at the end. Some of Mr. Gardiner’s judgments are 
curious : as when, for instance, he declares that Cromwell did 
not deliberately fall on Hamilton’s flank at Preston, and at no 
time showed more generalship than was required to lead his 
men to the enemy, and ding him down. Now, this is not 
antecedently probable in the case of a general whose opera- 
tions were habitually swift and successful ; and, moreover, it is 
utterly disproved by the battle of Dunbar, which was won by a 
flank attack as well planned, as rapid, as terribly effective, 
as Frederick’s at Leuthen, counted by soldiers the masterpiece 
of its kind. 

It may be answered that we are blaming Mr. Gardiner on 
purely literary grounds, and not for faults damning to an 
historian. We shall not stop to inquire what hope there is for 
history disassociated from the literary quality which makes im- 
mortal. We find it more agreeable to acknowledge that Mr. 
Gardiner is eminently gifted in those qualities which the modern 
school of historians admires. The desire to be fair, to state every 
man’s case from hisown point of view, never fails him. He labours 
hard to discover all facts, to sift the trustworthy from the doubt- 
ful, to fix dates, to attribute every word, every act, to the right man. 
To do this thoroughly is much, and it is honourable. When it 
is done with critical judgment it results in excellent work—of 
a kind. We should describe it, when it is not associated with 
great width of view, with the faculty to re-create character, and 
with epic power of narrative, as rather the work of the pure in- 
vestigator than of the historian. Still, it is not to be lightly dis- 
missed, and Mr. Gardiner does it excellently. He spares no pains 
to distinguish between the Colonel Ewer and the Captain Eyre 
that held the local rank of colonel, whom some have confounded : 
nor any to prove that it was Rolph, and not Cooke, who intruded 
on the King on a certain occasion. Points of this sort are dear 
to the modern historian, and the dearer (it would seem) the less 
they matter. We dare say that quite a crop of letters will be 
written to the ‘literary weeklies’ to prove that it was Eyre and 
not Ewer, Cooke and not Rolph. For ourselves, we incline 
to think that Mr. Gardiner is most likely to be right on such 
points. A reader with any critical faculty will not be misled by 
the disproportionate space allotted to such things : as when, 
for instance, Mr. Gardiner devoted four good pages of his first 
volume to what, on his own showing, was an utterly unimpor- 
tant pamphlet on Liberty of Conscience, published in 1644. 
After all, his three volumes do supply us with a conscientious 
sifting of the immense and contradictory mass of evidence which 
exists about the great Civil War: and it is a blessing to have 
them on the shelf when you happen to have anything to do 
with that confused period. 


CLAPHAM OVER-SEA 


The Australian at Home. By EDWARD KINGLAKE. London: 
Leadenhall Press. 

A Frenchman in America. By Max O’RELL. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 


Dr. Johnson, it is recorded, having observed Sir Robert 
Chambers tossing snails over a garden wall, rebuked the good 
gentleman with roughness for his unmannerly conduct. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Sir Robert, ‘my neighbour is a Dissenter.’ ‘Oh!’ replied 
the Doctor, ‘ if so, Chambers, toss away, toss away, as hard as 
you can.’ Dr. Johnson was intolerant. Provincial persons, 
after all, have their qualities. Sometimes, for example, they 
are naive. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes told a story in 7%e 
Nineteenth Century last March which justifies his existence. 
He once (he alleges) asked the late Mark Patteson why there 
was no picture of John Wesley in Lincoln Common Room. 
‘What other Fellow of an Oxford College,’ he inquired, ‘ had 
twenty millions of avowed disciples within less than a century 
of his death?’ ‘ Twenty millions !’ exclaimed Mr. Patteson, 
with a start ; ‘twenty millions! You mean twenty thousand ?’ 
‘And I had to repeat it three times over’ (says Mr. Hughes) 
‘before I could make him believe his ears.’ At last: ‘I had 
not the faintest conception,’ said the illustrious Rector of Lin- 
coln, positively gasping with astonishment, ‘that there were so 
many Methodists in the world.’ 

The story is seriously meant. It is levelled, moreover—not 
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at Methodism but—at Mark Pattison. For innocency, there- 
fore, it might be thought unapproachable. Yet there are 
passages in Mr. Edward Kinglake—whose provincialism is 
secular—which run it hard. One of them is worth the telling. 
A colonial friend of Mr. Kinglake’s, coming home a few years 
ago, ‘became the guest of a Fellow of a celebrated college at 
Oxford.’ (Obviously, Lincoln again.) This person ‘ gave a some- 
what amusing account’ of his dinners in hall every day. The 
dons were ‘ presumably of the opinion that’ a man from Aus- 
tralia ‘could take no interest in anything not connected with 
that land.’ He was always, accordingly, ‘addressed with some 
remark about it... at the very outset.’ This was generally of 
a geographical nature, and Mr. Kinglake ‘regrets to record 
that it not infrequently showed’ remarkable ignorance. There- 
upon the visitor would set to work with the handle of his fork, 
and trace upon the table-cloth an outline of the sea-coast of Aus- 
tralia, ‘in the hope of correcting his listeners’ erroneous ideas.’ 
Which, of course, was of no use: for his hosts, though civilly 
attentive at the time, had always forgotten next day what had 
been explained to them overnight. And so the thing went on for 
the space of a week; to the great detriment of the college 
table-linen. If the late Rector of the college practised a Short 
Way with Dissenters, its Fellows, apparently, are able to 
smoke a provincial. Mr. Kinglake should have been roasted 
in place of his friend ; for—in spite of all opportunities and 
temptations—he is himself the provincial incarnate. It is a 
strange thing, Kit North once remarked in speaking ofa similar 
book, that nobody can write well about America. ‘ The ridicu- 
lous part of it is that men of common sense go there as travel- 
lers and fill their books with scenes such as they may see every 
day within five minutes’ walk of their own doors, and call them 
American.’ They draw no distinction between what is univer- 
sal and what is peculiar to the country. They forget that 
vulgar people are to be found all over the world. And this is 
precisely what Mr. Kinglake, in his turn, has forgotten. Of 
the weird melancholy of the Bush—‘funereal, secret, stern, 
where no leaves fall,’ he tells us nothing. His talk is of jour- 
nalists, pawnshops, and preparatory schools. The hieroglyphs 
of the haggard gum-trees, the strange scribblings of Nature 
learning to write, he cannot interpret. The desolation of those 
mountain forests is not for him. There the great grey kan- 
garoos may hop noiselessly over the coarse grass—to eternity, 
for all he cares. There ‘ flights of white cockatoos stream out 
shrieking like evil souls: the sun sinks suddenly, and the 
mopokes burst out into horrible peals of semi-human laughter.’ 
But his talk is still of Sunday Schools, and of the Melbourne 
Art Gallery. The spirit of Australia remains, despite Mr. King 
lake and the trades’-unions, in Marcus Clarke’s wonderful pre- 
face. We know the country holds other things beside sheep- 
stations ; that all colonials are not stock-riders or jackeroos ; 
that there are Australian doctors, bookmakers, clergymen, 
and clubs ; that barristers, /a-bas, may not advertise (and do) ; 
that society, in the great towns, ‘takes that of England for its 
model.’ But Mr. Kinglake has deliberately andcarefully painted 
us amere extension of Clapham: for which we cannot thank him. 
He has attempted, moreover, what is scarcely a parody but 
rather a pastiche of Max O’Rell. And the attempt is a failure. 
For the rest, his style is easy and pleasant. If his constructions 
be sometimes (e.g. on p. 83) unpardonably loose, his chief 
blunders (as on p. 94 ad fin.) are the result of a careless revi- 
sion of proofs. ‘Run’ is printed ‘rum’ (p. 132), and ‘ Capua’ 
‘Capria’ (p. 75). A bank is given ‘constitutents’ on p. 76, and 
Ormond College in the Melbourne University is twice spelt 
‘Ormonde.’ The anecdotes, of which the book is full, are sel- 
dom fresh. Several have appeared in 7e Australasian. One 
(which telleth of the Ingenuous Bailie and the Pair of Gon- 
dolas) is indigenous, we think, to Glasgow. At all events, it 
has nothing to do with Ballarat. Mr. Kinglake’s views on 
what he calls the Arts are remarkable. And it may interest 
barristers to know that, because N.S.W. abides by the Pro- 
cedure Act of 1854, the third edition of Bullen and Leake’s 
Precedents, published at thirty shillings and now useless in 
England, will fetch some seven guineas in Sydney. 

But if Max O’Rell’s disciple be dull, Max O’Rell himself, it 
seems, can be on occasion almost duller. In A /venchman in 
America we have the notes of a humourist who is thoroughly 
soured—by overwork—and embittered—by vibration. He has 
escaped the condemnation of Kit North by writing of nothing 
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but the railway system of These States; which (thank Heaven!) 
is not yet within five minutes’ walk of our doors. Every one 
will sympathise with Max O’Rell. A lecturing tour of over four 
months must always be unpleasant. In America, it is merely 
intolerable. Constant travelling in a railroad car softens Max 
O’Rell’s brain: ‘ liquifies it, churns it, evaporates it, and causes it 
to run through all the cracks of his head.’ In January, when he 
landed at New York, he was in the best of tempers. He could 
tell you, in his most charming manner, the tale of a fair A méri- 
caine and a bodice-seam. He could explain to you the differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest society in America, or 
how, while Knickerbocker families use a vam before the name 
(as Van Dunck), Tammany Hall gentry place it after (as Sulli- 
van). He could even say that any objection to interviewers 
was trash, cant, and hypocrisy. But by March he has begun to 
disapprove of the American girl ; he writes five pages about a 
midnight reporter (whom he calls a demon in human shape) ; 
and the book becomes a record of how he was insulted by one 
Pullman-car conductor, offered to throw another out of the 
window, and made a particularly coarse suggestion to a third. 
The Americans (‘who laugh at monarchies, for example ’) are 
bullied by their servants. Their press is a mere news-basket. 
‘American hotels are all alike. Some are worse.’ In Indiana, 
on festal days, they use tubs for cuspidores. And soon. It is 
the old quarrel of civilisation with democracy : and Max O’Rell 
is something peevish ; so that even for stories he has to fall back 
on twice-told recollections of Scotland, and in one place he uses 
nine pages of ‘copy’ about the unco guid. Two things will be 
noted by students of MacDougallism. In New York, it seems, 
they have started a ‘Society of Young Girls of Pure Character 
on the Stage.’ And the matrons of Detroit are clamorous that 
every statue in the city museum should be draped. Last of all, 
there is one story, wonderful past whooping, which moves him 
that tells it to some heat. anon Lescaut, ‘ clothed in a dirty, 
coarse English garb,’ was offered by stealth to the travelling 
Frenchman as a bawdy book. ‘And as I looked at that copy 
of Manon Lescaut, says Max O’Rell, ‘I felt almost grateful that 
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Prévost was dead.’ But, after all, what can you expect .. . ? 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Backward Glances; or, Some Personal Recollections. By 

JAMES HEDDERWICK, LL.D. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

To tell the truth, this is the work of the worthy, success- 
ful, and-—after his own fashion—cultured ‘Glasgow chappie’ 
who, nearly thirty years ago, founded the first halfpenny even- 
ing newspaper deserving the name in the country, and very 
speedily made it a valuable property. Mr. Hedderwick—per- 
haps one should say Dr. Hedderwick, but then every third 
person you meet is LL.D. nowadays—lived a portion of his 
life, and even seems to have obtained some of his professional 
training, in Edinburgh. He at all events ‘spent five happy 
years’ there. ‘The commanding figure of Professor Wilson was 
often conspicuous in Princes Street or on the North Bridge. 
In church or General Assembly the rugged, but earnest, voice 
of Dr. Chalmers might be heard, riveting the attention of all 
hearers. . . . Occasionally, too, might the eye be attracted 
by Hugh Miller, of geological and polemical fame, with his 
strong, contemplative features and stalwart physique. The slim 
figure of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, whose musical, literary, 
and antiquarian tastes had endeared him to Sir Walter Scott, 
was also frequently to be observed. Many other notabilities 
of more or less prominence enriched the society of “ Edina, 
Scotia’s darling seat.”’ And so for more than three hundred 
pages the old gentleman prattles on. We learn that Mr. 
Thackeray was ‘a man of commanding height, and otherwise 
of striking appearance’; that Macaulay was ‘sturdy of build, 
swarthy of complexion, and with eyes clear, blue, and lus- 
trous’; that Dickens was ‘striking and attractive, with flow- 
ing dark brown hair having a tendency to curl, high prominent 
features, cheeks shaven like those of a comedian, black stock 
surmounted by no collar, in accordance with the fashion of the 
day, elaborate shirt-front, and generally showy get-up’; and 
that Lord Rosebery has ‘a quiet and engaging manner.’ 
Douglas Jerrold’s humour, it seems, was ‘as keen as a razor,’ 
and he exhibited it in Mr. Hedderwick’s presence, when both 
happened to be present at the Burns festival on the banks of 
the Doon in 1844. ‘“ What is that fellow?” he exclaimed, as a 
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youth passed in shabby brown coat, who looked like a shop- 
keeper’s assistant, though belted, and with a formidable weapon 
in his hand. ‘ Why, what’s he carrying? The sword of jus- 
tice, 1 suppose. But, like a grocer, he has left his scales be- 
hind him! he! he! he!” for Jerrold always laughed at his 
own joke, and peered curiously into the listener’s face to see 
if he had caught the point.’ 

Mr. Hedderwick is not seen to advantage, indeed, except 
in the company of the Scots celebrities of his youth and middle 
age. The true heroes of his book—so far as jocosities are con- 
cerned—are Charles Maclaren of Edinburgh, who was Russel’s 
predecessor on The Scotsman, and Sir Daniel Macnee of 
Glasgow. He gives a whole host of Maclaren’s jokes. The 
best, perhaps, is this : ‘On some one telling Mr. Maclaren that 
old W. was dead, “ What a pity !” he exclaimed ; “ he was one 
of the finest specimens of the ravages of small-pox that we had 
left in Edinburgh.”’ Of Macnee’s more succulent humour— 
although Macnee was in reality far more of a raconteur than 
a humourist—the examples are at least as numerous. On the 
whole, the best—that is, the least tiresome—story of Macnee’s 
tells of his own experience with a farmer. ‘A neighbouring 
gentleman had his horse at the farm, and it was arranged that 
Macnee should make a sketch of it with, a ploughboy on its 
back so as to make the effect more picturesque. On present- 
ing himself the artist was thus accosted. “Is ’t youthat’s come 
to tak’ aff oor Jock an’ the meer?” A reply in the affirmative was 
of course given. ‘“ Man,” continued the farmer, “ye’re a big, 
buirdly chiel’ ; ye micht be workin’. The only painter I ever 
kent was a bit humphy-backit cratur. There was some excuse 
for him ; but as for you, ye micht be haudin’ the pleugh.”’ But 
more readable and in every sense better than Mr. Hedderwick’s 
recollections of the more or less distinguished Englishmen and 
Scotsmen with whom he was brought into contact are his 
reminiscences of the Scotland of his childhood and boyhood. 
He does make that Scotland—and especially the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh of that Scotland—live again. As a boy he travelled 
to Edinburgh on the top of astage-coach drawn by four horses; 
the journey took between four and a-half and five hours. He 
remembers when the Clyde was a stream for bathers, when 
Govan was a holiday resort, when there was no cabstand in 
Glasgow, when her streets were illuminated with oil, when 
Sauchiehall Street was a country road with hedges, unpaved 
footpaths, quiet suburban villas, and a walled-in botanic garden 
of over six acres. For these and such ‘ backward glances’ his 
book will be read, and deserves to be read. The majority of 
his readers will be found in Glasgow ; and these will dip for the 
sake of Mr. Hedderwick himself. 


THE COLLAPSE OF HUMOUR 

In Cambridge Courts. KK. C. LEHMANN. London: Henry. 

To say that /x Cambridge Courts is professedly humourous 
is to give a danger-signal to the wise: but the fun is not too 
violently obvious, and the school-boy may read it without 
holding both his sides. The papers of which it consists were 
contributed to the columns of Zhe Granta,an honourably in- 
dependent little journal, which has a certain life and vigour of 
its own. There Mr. Lehmann’s works should have been left 
to slumber. If at their first appearance they amused a lazy 
undergraduate, they achieved all the success they merit.’ 
Being the work of a ‘funny man,’ they have not a spark of 
humour, not a suggestion of wit. Mr Lehmann knows one side 
of Cambridge life in an easy, superficial way, and is doubtless 
qualified to produce a guide to the sports and pastimes of the 
University. But his ambition to amuse has overleapt itself. 
Like all new humourists, he is anxious to blend the wfz/e with 
the du/ce. Such statements as that ‘ Of fathers there are natu- 
rally many varieties,’ but ‘Mothers are, on the whole, a very 
attractive race,’ may be information or they may be gibery. The 
point is too delicate for hasty decision. Ina discussion upon bed- 
makers, he gravely states that he ‘follows the example of Lord 
Beaconsfield in the Darwinian controversy. He is on the side 
of the bedmakers.’ He forbears to explain what bedmakers 
have to do with the Darwinian theory, or when it was that 
Lord Beaconsfield pronounced his allegiance to the worthy 
souls who ‘make the butter fly.’ But all is of a piece—forced 
pompous, and frigid. ‘The author has cudgelled his brain with 
patient energy to make a joke or contrive a sprightly allusion. 
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But how shall we laugh when the intention is so ill-concealed ? 
A story called ‘Saved by a Sign’ positively moves to tears. 
Here is the humour of desperation. The ingenuity of the thing 
is so fatuous, you are amazed that any one should think fit to 
print it. 

In a series of dialogues Mr. Lehmann undertakes ‘ to describe 
undergraduates as they live and move and have their being.’ 
And if the description be trustworthy, we must conclude that 
all such undergraduates as are not imbecile are raffish. Of 
course, there are cads on the Cam as elsewhere; but all are 
not despicable, and Mr. Lehmann, if he wished not to be mis- 
understood, should have warned his readers that his types were 
chosen only from the scum of undergraduatehood. The form 
of the dialogues is borrowed from Mr. Anstey; but there is 
scarce a pointed phrase or a piece of subtle observation in the 
whole series, so that they bear only the most superficial resem- 
blance to the admirable Voces Populi. The best that can be 
said of them is that ‘A Leetle Dawg’ cont-ins a recognisable 
portrait of the fancier, and that one or two others exhibit that 
sort of phonographic verity which is the reporter’s pride. Here 
is a sample, which will serve as well as another. The scene 
is the Bristol, where four undergraduates are at dinner : 

Dalby. Now, what’ll you fellows drink ? 

Philpot. Oh, ‘boy, of course. Let’s start with a magnum. 

Daley. Of course we’ll drink ‘ boy’; but what sort? Pom- 
mery or Heidsieck or P.J.? 

Philpot. P.J.for me. Good old P.J.! 

And so on, and so on. Is it interesting? Is it observation ? 
Isit humour? Doubtless such colloquies take place every day 
of the week, but they are precisely the stuff which the humourist 
should reject with scorn. 

In truth, this book has a double moral. In the first place, 
it illustrates the truth that the cold-baked meats of journalism 
furnish forth the worst possible literary feast ; and secondly, 
it suggests that the present generation, with its interest in 
the People, that monstrous Old Man of the Sea, and its de- 
termination to fill its own pocket by ‘doing something’ for 
somebody else, is not attuned to humour. If you would please 
the Democrat and his County Council, you must be mealy- 
mouthed and snigger. The whole-hearted, full-blooded humour 
of Aristophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and Fielding is incom- 
prehensible to the Democrat. For himthere are Mr. Lehmann 
and the New Humour. We at ieast are churlish enough to 
laugh in our own way and with our old friends : even though 
Peckham and its ‘ organ’ dub us ‘ superior’ for our discretion. 


THE MAHDI AND CO., LIMITED 


Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan. By MAJOR F. R. 
WINGATE, D.S.O., R.A. London : Macmillan. 

This is a plain, matter-of-fact account of the religious and 
military aspects of Mahdiism written rather from the soldier’s 
than the politician’s point of view. Of Gladstonian vacillations 
and tergiversations you read little ; of the arch-anarch himself 
—alike (as legend hath it) ‘singing in his tub,’ or (as fact) 
laughing in his box, or playfully proving that Gordon in 
his agony was ‘surrounded but not hemmed in’—nothing at 
all. But the world is sick of that sordid and shameful story, 
and Major Wingate’s ponderous volume may be recommended 
without reserve as dealing in clear and interesting terms with 
the less-known elements of a marvellously complex movement. 
True, he is somewhat too chary of conclusions, too prodigal of 
detail ; and here and there, particularly in the description of 
the later battles round Suakin, he is deficient in historical per- 
spective. But, on the whole, the value of his book, with its 
admirable maps, as a permanent possession is far higher than 
his exceedingly modest estimate. 

The genesis of Mahdiism is to be traced to the state of the 
Soudan after Gordon’s departure in 1879, when the Arabs were 
impoverished by the suppression of the slave-trade, and would 
no more submit to the exactions of a set of corrupt and 
cowardly officials. In its origin the rising was undoubtedly 
patriotic and anti-Egyptian ; but on the appearance of the 
Deliverer (foretold of the Scriptures), with a mole on his right 
cheek, its significance changed. In theory the Mahdi preached 
asceticism, piety, and humility. ‘No man should ride unless 
he is unable to walk ; and should he ride, then let him ridea 
donkey.’ In practice the renunciation of pomps and vanities 
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became an argument for wholesale confiscation; the inheritance 
of the earth by the meek implied the indiscriminate extermina- 
tion of the infidel. In fact, the later developments of Mahdiism 
were anything but those of an united people ‘struggling, and 
rightly, to be free’; the movement was repudiated alike by 
orthodox divines and by non-fanatical sects, as of the Senussi 
and Morghani; it was wholly hateful to the negro and the 
negroid tribes, which fought persistently against its emissaries ; 
its acceptance went sore against the grain of the Arab majority. 
In brief, it was a spiritual tyranny organised for the benefit of 
a few powerful clans—notably the Baggara and Hadendowa— 
and maintained by a system of ghenina or ‘ driving as a flock 
of sheep,’ whereby the Shukrieh tribe, for one, was reduced 
from forty to one thousand men. There is an abundance of 
proof of the relentless barbarity of the Holy War in the 
Mahdi’s correspondence, as translated by Major Wingate from 
the letter-book discovered on the field of Toski. On the whole, 
the prophet’s edicts, though pertinent in matter, are in manner 
hopelessly tedious and commonplace, though now and again 
you light upon a touch of unconscious humour. As thus, to one 
who doubted : ‘ Before I leave off I advise you to think of your 
latter end, sothat you may not be the cause of your own death. 
I need say no more to such a man as you.’ But the mani- 
festoes of the Khalifa, who succeeded when the Mahdi him- 
self was laid low by the female of his species, are full of point 
and vigour. His letters to the Queen and ‘the unfortunate 
John great of Abyssinia’ are models of dignified reproof ; as a 
seer of visions he can give points and a beating to the lamented 
H. P. B. ; his descriptions of heaven and hell show much topo- 
graphical knowledge, albeit the birds of the former sojourn 
—‘with heads like mountains and seventy wings covering the 
whole earth ’—are fearful wild-fowl. 

Major Wingate’s excellent chronicle of military events tends 
to show that the first successes of Mahdiism were nothing like 
so decisive as has been supposed. On the contrary, the resist- 
ance offered, particularly by Slatin in Darfur and Lupton 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, was of the stoutest; and had Hicks 
Pasha’s expedition been well organised—and not composed, as 
it was, of a remnant of Arabi’s rebels weeping in their chains— 
the insurrection might well have been nipped in the bud. Even 
after that capital disaster, Gordon might have brought off the 
garrisons had not the British Government, with true Radical 
pedantry, vetoed his request for Zobehr: a blackguard, no 
doubt, but the only possible alternative to the Mahdi. As to 
the proposed routes of the relief expedition, Major Wingate 
seems to think that that one v7d@ Berber was perfectly possible 
after Graham’s first campaign; but that when the fortress 
had fallen, Lord Wolseiey had no other course but the Nile. 
The story of Gordon’s last days upon earth is given from 
two authorities : (1) an emir of the Mahdi’s, who states with- 
out circumlocution that the prophet was much alarmed by the 
victory of Abu Klea, and would certainly have made an hejira 
south had the English advanced at once; and (2) Bordeini 
Bey, a noble-hearted merchant, who stood by the Pasha to the 
end. He, too, emphasises the deplorable results of the delay 
by the river. At their last meeting Gordon began : ‘What 
more can I say? I have nothing more to say ; the people will 
no longer believe me ; I have told them over and over again 
that help would be here, but it has never come, and now they 
must see that I tell them lies. If this, my last, promise fails, | 
can do nothing more. Go and collect all the people on the 
lines and make a good stand. Now leave me to smoke these 
cigarettes.’ ‘I could see, continues the narrator, ‘he was in 
despair, and he spoke ina tone I had never heard before. All 
the anxiety he had undergone had gradually turned his hair to 
a snowy white.’ Khartoum, be it said, did not surrender 
through treachery but through sheer famine, the task of the 
besiegers having been made easy by the fact that the Nile had 
ebbed after filling the ditch with mud. Farag Pasha’s sup- 
posed treason amounts to this: that, after an attempt to rally 
his men, he fled, and cut down a sentinel who refused to open 
the gate ; but the town had already fallen. 

The Mahdis programme embraced the conquest of Egypt 
and the East—he was to pray at Jerusalem, Mecca, and Bagh- 
dad, and finally to die a martyr at the hands of the infidel ; and 
that the neglect to destroy his power at Khartoum has not been 
followed by the consequences foretold by Lord Wolseley is 
due to luck not statesmanship. The advance northwards was 
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delayed by unforeseen events: a revolt in Kordofan, failures 
against Abyssinia, the attacks of the Kababish tribe along the 
west flank of the Nile. Finally, the great emir, Nejumi, was 
despatched on an enterprise doomed, as he knew full well, 
to failure. The Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell, offered him mercy. 
He replied : ‘ As regards what you say about the large number 
of your army, and the approach of its arrival, that does not 
frighten us at all’; and he died like ahero. At present Mahdi- 
ism is undoubtedly circumscribed : by the recent occupation of 
lokar, by the successes of the Italians further south, by the 
abandonment of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and probably Equatoria. 
But Major Wingate holds out little hope that the Soudanese of 
themselves will oust the Khalifa, since their tribal organisation 
is utterly broken by the ghenina, and the system of espials 
organised by his brother Yakoub has effectively foiled several 
partial rebellions innfavour of the Mahdi’s children. Nay: in 
as much as the life of Mahdiism is the jehad, or holy war, 
the Khalifa, whose harvest has been plentiful, may be expected 
before long to take the offensive. In which case he will, we 
should hope, be finally smashed: till when the Soudanese must 
stew in their own juice. Major Wingate remarks in conclusion: 
‘That a new and better Soudan will be raised up over the ashes 
of Gordon and all those brave officers and men who have 
perished in the loyal performance of their duty, is the fervent 
hope of every well-wisher for the prosperity of Egypt.’ Also, he 
hints at a reoccupation of the country by the Khedival autho- 
rities. What will the Chief Scuttler and the Chief Shaker say 
to that? 
THE COUNT-OUT 
Counting-Out Rhymes of Children. By Rev. W. GREGOR, 
Pitsligo. London: Nutt. 

When children at play fix upon the beginning of a game by 
titting- or chapping- or counting-out each one of all the rest 
successively—with a ‘One-ery, two-ery, Dickory, Davy; Hellibo- 
crackery ten-ery lavy,’ or an ‘ Eena, deena, dina, dusk ; Kettle-a 
weela wila wusk’—why should there be anything more in it 
than meets the eye and ear; and meets, too, the purpose in 
hand? Why, indeed? echoes the scorner. But Dr. Gregor, 
following ‘a well-dressed crowd, says: ‘It is now an acknow- 
ledged fact that some of the games of children are survivals of 
what was once the occupation of men in less advanced stages of 
civilisation ; and that others of them are imitations of what they 
will be engaged in when they come to years of maturity. What 
these children saw men doing in settling matters by lot, they 
did.’ This is sadly indefinite and intangible as an explanation 
of counting-out rhymes. The fact is that, if we are to take this 
line at all, we must seek for some overpoweringly impressive 
sanction for a very far-back initiation of the counting-out prac- 
tice, and for its perpetuation among children. If we are to 
assert a big theory, the only way is to aim high, and ‘tell a 
good one while we are about it.’ 

The greatest supposition, which either contains or primes 
all others, is that the original object was to choose by divinely 
sanctioned ‘lot’ a sacred sacrificial child-victim ; and that in 
that case it was the high priest of the god or goddess— Moloch, 
Ashtoreth, Kronos, or other—that counted out. Grimm, in 
the Zeutonic Mythology, held that traces of child-sacrifice could 
be found in folk-tales. The child now so fixed on ‘in fun’ is still 
very oddly called ‘It’ in English, French, Dutch, and German : 
‘you are It!’ ‘il Lest !’ ‘ik ben Het!’ or ‘Es!’ But the word 
‘Wolf’ is sometimes used instead, in France and Germany ; and 
the Japanese children say ‘ Oni,’ devil; while in Madagascar 
they use ‘ Boka,’ leper. The Jews selected their scapegoat by 
lot from a pair. The victim idea is somewhat favoured by the 
fact that the counting is generally done to choose the child 
who shall first take the undesirable part in the game—which 
part means, in many of the games of our innocents abroad and 
at home, considerable small torture from the rest. It should 
also be remembered that when actual human sacrifice unto 
death fell into disuse, a modification of it in the form of bleed- 
ing and hurting very generally survived ; to say nothing of 
‘It’ and the ga//us victim of Cybele. Armenian children are 
said by Mr. H. C. Bolton (of Washington, D.C.), who practi- 
cally exhausted the subject three years ago, to use the count- 
out for detecting a criminal among their playfellows ; just as 
Jonathan, and Jonah, and Achan were found out by ‘ lot.’ 

Mr. Bolton did not work out this distinguished theory—nor 
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indeed any very distinguishable theory at all—in his specula- 
tions; but Mr. T. W. Sandrey has made the shocking dis- 
covery that a Cornish rhyme of 
‘Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone dead ' 

means beating to death by sticks. Cornwall is the land of 
Fee, fo, fum ! certainly ; but why not stoning to death as well ? 
Why not even the parish stocks? and so on. _ As, for that 
matter, it would be easy to cap Mr. Sandrey’s rhyme with the 
terrible question, now grown so familiar by use to every callous 
big boy, of ‘Odd man out, or sudden death?’ And a common 
London rhyme, which is not included in either Mr. Bolton’s 
877 specimens or Dr. Gregor’s collection, could be made out 
to be worse still : 

‘Tit, tat, toe, my first go, 

Three jolly butcher-boys all of a row ; 

Stick one up, stick one down, 

Stick one in the Old Man's bur-y-ing groun’. 
Here is any amount of wholesale butchery ; and burial alive 
into the bargain. Horrible, horrible, most horrible. 

If the rhymes—or sacred gibberish verses of a forgotten 
tongue, from some most archaic ritual, as they may have then 
been—were indeed ever so used for picking out a victim by the 
will of the gods, doubtless there was often some hanky-panky 
work in it ; and the diviner managed, for reasons best known 
to himself and those by whom he was ‘ got at,’ to pass over the 
favoured ones. That this practice is even now extant is clear 
(to any one who has forgotten it) from the naive brag of one 
‘K. T.,’an informant of Mr. Bolton’s, that he always cheated in 
Massachusetts (where the Hub is, too !) with ‘ Daisy Deborah 
Delilah Dean,’ so as ‘to pair myself with my favourite school- 
mate of the gentler sex.’ Thus the very common adding of any 
extra words after the ‘ 0-u-t, out,’ such as ‘ witha dirty dish-clout,’ 
was manifestly first done with intent to deceive and to secure a 
favourite. Neither Dr. Gregor nor Mr. Bolton makes any proper 
distinction between girls’ rhymes and boys’; but there is, at all 
events at this side of the Pond, an often well-marked difference 
which can be pointed out as far back as the Greek girls’ song of 
Harpaluké and the men’s song of Harmodios. Of course, when 
*K. T. gets to pairing with his Delilah it is another matter. 

A still, small point (big enough, though, under the folk- 
lorist’s microscope) is that Dr. Gregor does not mention the 
pleasant practice of counting the buttons on a small boy’s new 
jacket to see what his father is, with the formula of ‘ Captain, 
colonel, cowboy, thief.’ It always ends in ‘ thief’—or would so 
end if there wasn’t the licking to follow. As the cynic says: 
what a mercy it is that most grown men do not remain so 
wicked as all children are ! 


WILD LIFE IN SURREY 


On Surrey Hills. By A SON OF THE MARSHES. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


To appraise the literary value of this volume is as difficult as 
it is to understand what share in its composition belongs to 
‘Mr. J. A. Owen’ and what to its nominal author. Here, in 
fact, is a kind of ready-made Shacon-Bakespeare tempest in a 
tea-cup ; for when the omnipotent and authoritative ‘1’ of the 
preface revised the Mss. of the very recurrent ‘1’ of the book, he 
evidently did his spiriting in no perfunctory fashion ; while the 
fact that in a foot-note to one of the middle chapters he very 
vigorously calls his author over the coals only adds to the con- 
fusion. Is it an innocent device for making people believe that 
there really is somebody besides Mr. Owen? It may be urged 
that the question has no practical importance. The book has 
been made somehow, and whether its author be one or twain is 
a point that cannot affect its value. We ask, however, in the 
interest of ‘A Son of the Marshes’: as he persists in remarking 
that he is ‘a pore workin’-man,’ nearer sixty than fifty, and 
entirely dependent on others for his form; and as Mr. Owen has 
used the file with so little judgment that the end of it all is just 
such an array of tame prettiness as shall win the applause of all 
those critics that stay not to read but burst into easy eulogy as 
they skip. Now, we are greatly mistaken, or the buyer of books 
for pure love of the subject will find this one sleepy and dull. 
Undoubtedly it is written out of an abundance of knowledge, and 
shows in every page some proof of keen and careful observation ; 
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and yet nothing could be more soothing (let us say) than a steady 
half-hour’s reading. This seems partly due toa certain rambling 
and wordy inconsecutiveness of construction ; partly to the 
monotonous semi-enthusiasm of the style; still more to a 
minute enumeration of facts that, however appropriate to a set 
work on natural history, are out of place in a series of papers 
whose raison @éire is the general reader and his love for the 
open air. True, the author dubs himself field-naturalist over 
and over again ; but his method is the reverse of scientific, and 
for any one, be he amateur or person seriously inclined, to 
study his pages for information is for him to go courting dis- 
appointment. 

Indeed there is much of vagueness and sloppiness that we 
could well have spared. For example, the author has a curious 
trick of contradicting specialists and yet of refraining from data 
in his own behalf. Thus, at page 186: ‘The measurements of 
the little nibbler (the field-vole), by the way, in all the natural 
history publications I have seen, are far below the mark’: 
then why not give measurements of your own? Again, after 
falling foul (page 185) of ‘a celebrated authority’ for mis- 
representing the measurements of snakes and vipers, why dis- 
semble the length of the monsters ‘ I have caught with my bare 
hands’? And what in the world is the use of saying (page 22) 
that the distance bees fly to gather honey ‘would hardly be 
credited,’ unless you back your assertion up with facts? We 
are not questioning anybody’s veracity : our contention is that 
such matters are of no sort of importance to the general reader, 
while the student wants exact and definite information. The 
wanderings of worms and insects are worthy so minute and keen 
an observer as ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ One day last summer 
the present writer was sitting on a stile under an elm-tree in a 
secluded lane, when there emerged from the roadside nettles 
and speedwell a common ‘hairy oubit’ that (one would think) 
would certainly keep within the radius of a few feet from his 
hole. But he set off resolutely in a straight line along the foot- 
path. Half-an-hour—an hour—an hour and a-half; and he was 
still travelling in a line as straight as an arrow. A straw was 


placed in front of him, and when he got on to that straw it was 


so turned that his nose was directed to his starting-point, and 
for about a foot he pelted cheerfully away as if unconscious of 
change. Then he stopped, lifted his head, quested about for a 
few minutes (like a hound recovering scent), and so turned and 
off again towards the original point. The experiment was re- 
peated several times, and always with the same result. For over 
two hundred yards (roughly measured by stepping) that oubit 
went on ; till at last he crossed the highway at right angles, and 
disappeared in a clump of weeds exactly like that from which 
he had emerged. Now, if our author, instead of merely pick- 
ing up casual facts, would methodically study similar journeys 
either of bees—as he seems to have done in a haphazard way 
—or of creatures that crawl, he would really be doing good 
service. But that he should hear the wryneck calling ‘ Pee- 
pee,’ or see a hawfinch cracking a bullace-stone, is in itself an 
achievement of vastly little importance. Assuredly it is not 
worth chronicling. 

Again, such isolated tit-bits of information as that the frog 
bleats in terror if with a stick you mimic the rustle of a snake 
behind him, or that the Surrey perches are deteriorating in 
size and the Surrey herons disappearing, lose all their interest 
when they are drowned in slip-slop picturesque. ‘Two more 
hints for Mr. Owen’s benefit next time he is in the way of 
editing: (1) It would be a service to ‘A Son of the Marshes’ to 
tone down his exuberant praise of coarse fishing and his aver- 
sion from angling with the fly ; and (2) some of the many capital 
/’s with which these papers are adorned have a resemblance 
neither faint nor distant to a certain ancestor of theirs in the 
mouth of one of Mr. Shandy’s servants—the foolish fat scullion, 
to wit. Ona more delicate point we shall permit ourselves to 
add up one word to ‘A Son of the Marshes’ himself. That he 
should wonder at ‘the agnostics so-called, and regard ‘the 
disciples of evolution’ with ‘feelings not unmixed with aver- 
sion,’ perhaps explains why latter-day readers feel as if there 
were something awry in his studies of Nature. Would he not 
enjoy ‘the living wonders of the Great Creator’ still more than 
he does if he condescended to master what is now the gene- 
rally accepted explanation of the Universal Plan? The blind 
man is not wont to boast of his infirmity ; and we know of 
nothing that entitles the ignorant to brag of ignorance. 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES 


The Incarnation of the Son of God: The Bampton Lectures for 
1891. By CHARLES GORE, M.A. London: Murray. 

These lectures are written with all the lucid purity of style 
which Mr. Gore’s previous essays in theological literature 
would lead us to expect ; their arguments are cogently urged ; 
the learning which informs them is wide and accurate. In 
these respects they are worthy to take their place beside two 
of the ablest modern treatises upon the aspects of Christology 
with which they deal : Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures of 1866 
upon the Divinity of Christ, and Dr. John Young’s Christ of 
History—the latter a work of the highest value. 

Mr. Gore starts from the definition of Christianity as the 
religion which is based upon faith in Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God. He goes on to argue that, though this belief in 
an incarnate ‘ Logos’ implies that the believer holds him to be 
a supernatural person, this supernatural person is ‘ no unnatural 
phenomenon’ but, on the contrary, the manifestation of the very 
flower and ‘consummation of Nature’s order.’ He maintains 
that the most rigid criticism cannot succeed in breaking down 
the historical testimony, which corroborates the ‘miraculous 
personality’ and the divine mission of Jesus Christ. He then 
deals with the development of the Catholic creed ; and, tracing 
the connection between the faith of the age of the Apostles and 
that of the age of the Councils, he points out the identity of the 
Christ of dogma with the Christ of Scripture. Next, turning to 
the practical application of the truths he has thus asserted, he 
expounds the nature of the revelation of God vouchsafed in 
Christ. Finally, he treats of the relation of His incarnation to 
the spiritual and moral development of humanity, and speaks 
of the authority, the example, the quickening influence, of the 
Divine Man, and the ideal of the true life which is found in 
Him. The plan of the work is thus a contribution to Christology 
which, on the whole, is adequately complete from the author’s 
point of view: although it will be noted that he avoids any ex- 
position of the more dogmatic questions associated with the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation—as the Atonement and its correlatives. 
Lack of space is pleaded as the excuse for this omission ; which 
may probably be made good in the supplementary volume that 
Mr. Gore hopes by-and-by to have ‘the opportunity of prepar- 
ing’: an opportunity, let us trust, to occur ere long. 

There is much at different points to edify and instruct theortho- 
dox reader : much that tends—in the language of the founder of 
the bampton Lectures—‘ to confirm and establish the Christian 
faith’ in the hearts in which it exists as a reverend tradition. 
But we question if there be as much to fulfil the other purpose of 


. the Rev. John Bampton—which was ‘ to confute all heretics and 


schismatics.’ The passages specially designed to this end are, 
we imagine, those in which the author supports his thesis that 
‘the supernatural is not wnatural,’ and deals with the problem 
of the miraculous as it is exhibited in the evangelic records. 
The process of reasoning by which he tries to prove that the 
advent and character of Christ, the virgin birth, the wonder- 
working power, and the rising from the dead, were in no sense 
phenomena ‘ which could not be rationally interpreted as part 
of the universal life and in correspondence with its fundamental 
laws,’ is ingenious ; but we doubt its prevailing with the sceptic 
or agnostic. The credence to be given to the Christian miracles 
because of their moral beauty and their meaning, as ‘signs’ 
rather than as ‘wonders,’ has been often urged and may be 
fairly granted. So may the plea that the miracle, which appears 
inconsistent with ordinary law, may be only the manifestation 
of a higher law for the moment revealed and asserted through 
this rupture of habitual continuity ; but still, the doubter will 
either refuse to admit the possibility of such rupture, or will 
fall back on Hume’s canon, and decline to accept any exist- 
ing evidence as adequate proof. While thoroughly admitting, 
from the Christian point of view, that to consider the char- 
acter of Christ is to feel that ‘in His case’ miracles are ‘ not 
arbitrary portents but appropriate phenomena,’ we perceive 
with equal force that a scientific agnostic will not concede that 
this argument removes his objections. Still less will he agree 
to the proposition that ‘he will not believe the Christian wit- 
ness unless he is at home with the Christian spirit’: excepting 
as an acknowledgment from the Christian apologist that the 
debate upon miracles must be removed from the arena of 
science, and conducted only by the experts of faith. 
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It is in such a sentence as this, as in many others through- 
out these lectures, that we recognise here, as in Lux Mundt, 
the strongly sacerdotal and ecclesiastical cast of Mr. Gore’s 
mind, and of the school in which he is a leader. Especially is 
this remarkable in his exposition of the necessity of dogma, 
and of the authority of Christ as residing in His Church. 
Dogma was not only inevitable, he points out, but was also an 
absolute necessity : seeing that man is a rational being, and 
must reason upon his belief; and dogma, as expanded in 
Christian discussion and settled by the Conciliar decrees 
and Catholic creeds, merely reproduces the Apostolic teach- 
ing, and ‘expreses it in a new form for protective purposes, 


as a legal enactment protects a moral principle.’ But even if 


such a portentously dogmatic phenomenon as the Athanasian 
Creed could be vindicated on this ground—which we do not 
for a moment grant—it must surely be admitted by any open- 
minded student of the Church’s development that charity de- 
clined as dogma grew, and that the Apostolic ideal of the 
Church as a family united in a divine life was superseded 
by the ecclesiastical ideal of a corporation whose primary 
bonds were an exact creed, a strict discipline, and a uniform 
government. Along with this love of dogma, Mr. Gore betrays 
—as one might expect—a strong admiration of the authority of 
the Church. The Church is the custodier of dogma: it is ‘ the 
primary depositary of Christian tradition.’ The New Testa- 
ment is not the primary instrument of teaching. It is ‘the 
criterion of teaching’ ; but the Church is ‘ the teaching body.’ 
The individual may, if he will, appeal from the Church’s teach- 
ing to that of the New Testament ; but one can easily antici- 
pate the result to the appellant. Can we expect, from Bible 
criticism, from apologetics, from dogmatics, conducted on these 
principles, a healthy growth of religious intelligence and liber- 
ality of Christian thought? It appears to us impossible. And 
therefore—learned, interesting, ingenious, within their own 
sphere even edifying, as these lectures are—we cannot regard 
them as in the best sense vindicating the believer's individual 
freedom while confirming his belief on a sound basis ; nor as 
producing, for the confutation of the heretic, arguments he will 
recognise as scientifically convincing. The battle of faith and 
science is not to be fought on the field of ecclesiastical tradition 
and authoritative dogma. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


The Dalrymples (London: Nisbet), by Agnes Giberne, is 
essentially a book for ‘young persons.’ It is prettily written, 
and almost contrives to introduce a new character—an angelic 
hypocrite who is idolised until one day she loses her temper 
and everybody perceives her to be ahumbug. Another angel 
—unappreciated this time—is troubled with ‘a spine in her 
back,’ and insists, rather unnecessarily, upon dragging it into 
endless good works. There is also a wild little girl who 
gets converted, and who is the means of reforming her Aunt 
Julia. Her uncle is likewise leavened, so that at last the only 
one left to the Enemy is a frivolous young widow. [Vork, Wait, 
Win (same publishers), by Ruth Lamb, is a pleasant, homely 
story with an obvious moral. Its hero, who works, waits, and 
wins, has a little of the prig and a good deal of the old woman 
in his composition. Ruth Lamb has humour and common 
sense, so that she never descends to ‘ goody’ literature. The 
book is wholesome, and has enough merit of a kind to insure 
its popularity. 

Hepsy Gipsy (London: Methuen), by L. T. Meade, a story 
of a weird little gypsy girl, is told with power. Wild camp-life 
is admirably suggested, while the rough characters are pic- 
turesquely treated. Hepsy Gipsy, an elfin child, gets religion 
in the penultimate chapter—surely a case of gilding refined 
gold, since her previous life had been full of sacrifices for others. 
The Red Grange (same publishers), by Mrs. Molesworth, is 
one of those lucid stories whose people ‘ when they are good are 
very very good, but when they are bad they are horrid.’ There 
is no danger, as unfortunately there would be among mortals, 
of mistaking their characters. The book is well written, but 
suffers from an absurd introduction of the supernatural element. 
The dreams, ghosts, visions, and spirit-noises which permeate 
it, without in any way helping the action, are especially out of 
place in a publication for the young. 

The story of a girl who, after some great shock, loses in a 
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measure her mental hold upon life, and moves as in a dream- 
world, is not an absolutely fresh one ; but Miss Helen Shipton, 
in Twilight (London: Innes), has wrought a graceful little 
romance from the idea. The manly hero, Alick Rutherford, 
who forms a strong contrast to the vacillating Lorimer and the 
dreamy girl, is a noteworthy study. 7hree Little Maids (Innes), 
by Mary Bathurst Deane, should rank asa pattern gift-book for 
girls. It is bright, interesting, and wholesome ; the sacrificial 
element being entirely absent. The three little sisters are 
natural and amusing, and the shocking Hoopers are delightful. 
The illustrations by Edith Ellison are spirited, but the slighter 
ones would have been more effective in the text. Zhe Prince's 
Whim (Innes), by Katharine S. Macquoid, is a selection. The 
title story has an unusual motive; and ‘Jacques Mermet’ is 
touched with quiet pathos. 

When a dear, good great-grandmamma (of ninety) tells 
without pausing for rest or refreshment a tale which covers a 
hundred and forty printed pages, ’tis little wonder that there- 
after she goes right upstairs and expires. She has a pretty gift 
narrative, and she does her spiriting with none of those of 
deviations common to ladies of her years: so ’tis the more 
pity that her first story, Bob+y (London: Sampson Low), by 
‘Vesper,’ should also be her last. 

Clement Barnolds Invention (London : Griffith), by Lionel 
Hawke, is neither better nor worse than hundreds of its class. 
It shows the same involved plot, the usual multiplicity of 
commonplace characters, and the identical nine-lives hero no 
amount of knocking on the head can kill. In parts it may even 
be accounted lively, for there is an eminent ‘ scientist’ who de- 
lights to fight with his workmen, and a noble earl with many 
crazes and a meek butler; so that the comic element is ram- 
pant. The ‘invention’ remains a mystery: it has something 
to do with waves, and when not on paper plans ina neat roll it 
assumes the form of a brass box full of wheels: further this 
deponent knoweth not. Maud Beverley (London: Digby), by 
M. A. Hitchman, might have been read fifty years ago. Maud 
is a beautiful maiden, cursed with a brutal father and blessed 
with numerous suitors. She sits in a wood, her abundant 
tresses either decked with fern-leaves or hanging idly over her 
lovely features, and receives her devotees. After much general 
vapidity—in the course of which she must have contracted a 
fatal cold by perpetually sitting among damp vegetation—she 
enacts the orthodox, garrulous death-bed scene, and expires 
holding a hand of each of her two most fervid admirers. A 
touching tale, but beyond criticism. Nurse Heatherdale's 
Story (London: Macmillan), by Mrs. Molesworth, is unpre- 
tentious, and would be pleasing enough but for the pervasive 
child-martyr—a boy this time, sickly, and of course down- 
trodden. Books of this ciass which, while purporting to be 
for children, deliberately present harsh, unjust elders and 
meek, suffering infants, are alike indiscreet and pernicious. 

Nobody's Business (London : Griffith), by Edith Carrington, 
is a thoroughly good book for very little girls. Popsey is 
a delightfully naughty child ; and her indulgent parents dis- 
semble their moral lectures in the agreeable guise of fiction. 
For Those Children (same publishers), by Helen Milman, it is 
about a young girl who wisely and kindly ‘mothered’ six wild 
little brothers and sisters. It is nicely written, and the illustra- 
tions (by Emily J. Harding) miss being first-rate by only a very 
little. Read A Young Governess (same publishers), by the 
author of Gerty and May, and you shall hear how the governess 
heroine once more carries off the stakes. She is even more 
heavily handicapped than usual, fora hump is added to her 
ordinary weight of poverty and friendlessness. But let a young 
lord be ever so competed for by haughty beauties in his own 
station, and none of them is ‘in it.’, As she who skips may read. 
In Changed Lots (same publishers), by Frances Armstrong, you 
have a variant of the ‘Prince and Pauper’ idea. A spoiled 
darling changes clothes with a gypsy-child who chances to be 
her very image. The obtuseness of their guardians, and their 
own seizure by delirium, prevents them regaining each her 
rightful position: till at last they are discovered to be twins. 
The story is pleasantly written, and is sure to be enjoyed. Fay 
Arlington (same publishers), by Annie Beale, is a charming tale 
for older girls : also it pleasantly combines instruction (in ele- 
mentary French) with amusement. At first sight, the length 
appears inordinate and appalling, but closer examination proves 
the book to be sprightly and of interest. 
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‘ This narrative,’ says Mrs Brewster, in her preface to Mischief 
Makers; or, The Story of Zipporah (same publishers), ‘ may 
serve to show what were the doctrines, opinions, and practice 
of Jerusalem and of Pagan Rome.’ It may ; but if it do, the 
maids of Jewry had an uncommon lively time. Zipporah is 
presented at court, and after the ceremony the company is 
regaled with a repast of which a decoction ‘somewhat like 
modern ice-cream’ and ‘ pastry’ formed the chief items. There- 
after people amuse ‘themselves by proposing and resolving 
parables and enigmas.’ Zipporah’s father, being a particularly 
foolish old gentleman, is chosen ambassador to the Roman 
Senate. At Rome, ‘carried away by his zeal,’ he falls into the 
hands of the police. Released therefrom, new woes await 
him) Mark Antony looks at Zipporah ‘in a bold way,’ and 
then abducts her ; but another lover fires the temple wherein 
she is immured, and she makes haste to faint on her father’s 
bosom. (She ever swoons when she does not weep, but perhaps 
it was the ‘ practice’ of Jewish damsels.) Then they hie them to 
Alexandria ; and there she re-encounters Antony. Him she 
addresses as ‘ Audacious heathen !’ but he shuts her in a lonely 
room, whereon she screams aloud and does the usual faint. 
This time she is freed by Cleopatra, and she and her father 
reach Jerusalem in time for the Siege: the leading incident of 
which, according to Mrs. Brewster, is another fainting fit at 
sight of a wounded lover. Well, well ! 

Three Bright Girls (Glasgow: Blackie), by Annie Arm- 
strong, is a smart and useful gift-book. The illustrations and the 
story are alike commendable. Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers 
(London : Cassell), by Maggie Brown, is an ingenious attempt 
to describe, with illustrations, the various devices of paper- 
folding, paper-plaiting, bead-work, etc., that are used in Ger- 
man kindergartens to amuse children. We note that the 
ancient science of cat’s-cradle is not included. ‘The heroine of 
#lla (London : Kegan Paul), by J. E. A. Brown, was a young 
lady who had very little to grumble at, and who delighted to 
confide her sorrows to sympathetic old gentlemen. The con- 
struction is jerky and amateurish ; but the character-drawing 
is not devoid of merit. 


MOSTLY AMURRICAN 


Since it is rather a certain pleasant freshness than the un- 
skilfulness of a ’prentice hand which marks Da//y (London : 
Osgood) as probably at least an early attempt, we hazard the 
suggestion much more by way of praise than of disparagement. 
It would, indeed, be hard not to praise so charming a story. 
Miss Pool (perhaps, after all, she is a celebrated person, and it 
is ‘Europian quite’ not to have heard of her) belongs to a class 
of American story-tellers who are at present undoubtedly fore- 
most in the art of sketching rustic life with truth and simpli- 
city : so much let one confess, and hope that Mr. Howells will 
be propitiated thereby. Her characters are lifelike : she has 
pathos, and humour not of the ‘American’ variety: above all, 
she can describe scenery and incident with an admirable self- 
restraint—a sense of where to stop and what not to say—which 
stamps the artist. Of course Dadly is only a short and simple 
story, and Miss Pool might not be successful if she tried a 
higher flight: yet is it to be hoped that she will try. But why 
must Americans always talk in dialect? No doubt it appeals 
to the favoured denizens of North Carolina and Massachusetts, 
and in a story about a Southern girl in Northern surroundings 
the feat of combining two distinct lingoes may even command 
respect. But there are times when a mere Britisher feels that 
he is improving his philology at the expense of the narrative, 
and that, in short, he could do without so much local colouring. 

Mr. F. R. Stockton is always a pleasing writer, and one 
trusts that a comparison of his style at its best to some parts 
of The New Arabian Nights will not cause international 
complications ; but Zhe House of Martha (Osgood) is not 
so good a book as Rudder Grange. It begins admirably, 
and there is an unconventionality in its main motive which 
is full of excellent promise. The hero has an ‘ understudy’ 

a kind of a/ter ego—who is so universally serviceable that he 
can even be measured for his principal’s boots. A gentleman 
falls in love with a sister of an American religious house, tries 
to woo her through the Mother Superior (who apparently falls 
in love with him), and eventually proposes to annex himself to 
the house in question in the character of a ‘brother.’ All these 
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are ideas, and are entirely free from conventionality, as Mr. 
Stockton is perhaps a little too careful to show: there is just 
that fairy-tale-in-real-life-ness about them which would make 
good fancy opera in the hands of M Gilbert. But the exe- 
cution does not come up to the conception : the understudy 
is really of no use to the story: after the middle of the book 
the characters get rather indistinct, their actions are inconse- 
quent, and the dénouement is too abrupt. Altogether, 7he House 
of Martha is rather disappointing. 

Fourteen to One (London: Cassell), by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is the title of the first of a set of American stories, all 
strongly pathetic with second-class pathos, and all about people 
of humble rank. The spelling is shocking, and the stories are 
remarkably monotonous in style and subject. The book appears 
to be a kind of repository of sentimental penny readings. In 
every story the characters, especially the affecting characters, 
talk a great deal through the medium of italics. ‘It Aw7¢. But 
I never fo/d you that. | didn’t want God to ¢hink me a coward.’ 
We are not sure that these sentences in that order are actually 
to be found in Fourteen to One, but any experienced reader will 
be able to imagine from that specimen just what all the stories 
are like. There are fourteen of them, so that the purchaser has 
plenty of choice for his money. 

The Roll Call (London : Digby), which Miss Lucy Henry 
has, ‘with her permission,’ dedicated to her former school- 
mistress, Miss Buss, is a collection of short tales, one and all 
proving clearly that error, however slight, is imvariably fol- 
lowed by swift retribution. The stories of the young lady who, 
having disobeyed her father by wading in the sea, immediately 
took swollen feet, and thenceforward walked upon crutches ; 
of the child who was seized by fatal congestion of the lungs 
after coming downstairs in her night-rail ; of the gentleman 
who, recklessly sitting in the sun, was smitten by sunstroke 
and became blind ; are most convincing. But for an exciting 
tale of foolish daring followed by prompt punishment, Miss 
Buss will doubtless commend her ‘ Midnight Adventure,’ the 
true title of which is ‘Aska P’liceman.’ Herein a kind aunt 
relates to her nephews and nieces the sad story of how she lost 
her leg. One night she, a maiden of nineteen summers, sat 
up till the dread hour writing a letter, and determined to post 
it herself in the pillar opposite. Throwing an antimacassar 
over her head, and taking the latch-key, she accomplished her 
mission, ‘and got back safely to the house.’ There she dis- 
covered, to her ‘dismay and horror,’ that she had taken the 
sideboard-key by mistake. The policeman advised her to ring 
the bell; but, aware that she dared not rouse her family, she 
suggested that Ae should enter the house by the coal-hole, go 
upstairs, and open the door. Of course the officer at once saw 
the wisdom of this counsel, and ‘ glided’ down the coal-shoot. 
But the cellar door was shut, and he found himself a prisoner. 
The maiden, perceiving that she would be obliged to walk up 
and down all night, prudently asked the policeman to hand her 
up his coat, a request with which he at once complied. Where- 
upon the intrepid damsel promenaded the streets: until the 
‘gentleman next door’ and a burglar, who were struggling to- 
gether, knocked against her and broke her leg. It had to be 
amputated. The cook released the policeman next morning. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gold (London: Sonnenschein), by Edith A. 
Barnett, is about an excessively strong-minded female, who had 
imbibed a varied assortment of vehemently Socialistic ideas, 
based upon a foundation of gorgeous ignorance. Her name was 
Clara David, and she talked an immense quantity of nonsense 
to herself and others about ‘the Cause.’ She ultimately con- 
cluded that the best way of serving the Cause was to become 
mistress en titre of a certain Dr. Gold, who gave Socialistic 
lectures while he lived upon his wife, who had divided 
her income with him on condition that he would leave her 
alone. The wife comes into the story too; but whether so 
much of the title as relates to ‘Mrs. Gold’ has reference to 
her or to her illegitimate successor is not made clear. The 
story consists chiefly of rather bitter satire upon Socialists and 
their follies : all of which and indeed more, they sufficiently 
deserve. One merit of it is that it represents the life of a she- 
Socialist as extraordinarily sordid and unattractive. One or 
two minor characters are not ill done, and altogether Mrs. (or 
Miss) Barnett shows some gift for story-telling. If she will 
condescend to exercise it upon some less unwashed material, 
she may do something worth reading. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 
TH E 
REAL 
JAPAN 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE MANNERS, 
MORALS, ADMINISTRATION, AND POLITICS. 
BY HENRY NORMAN. 
With nearly Sixty Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By Professo: 
PasQuaLe VILLARI, Author of ‘‘The Life of Savonarola,’ etc. Translated by 
LinDA ViILLARI. Cont ning: New Preface and Two New Chapters. Two vols., 
containing 4 Copper-Plate and 29 other Full-Page Illustrations,cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 
‘Its value as a historical bio graphy is of the rarest sort... . English literature owes 

much to the Professor and his translator for this valuable ‘book. '- Scotsman. 

PROFESSOR J. E. THOROLD ROGERS'S LAST WORK. 

The Industrial and Commercial History of England : Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son, Arruur G. L. 
Rocers. Cloth, 16s. 

‘Professor Rogers is one of the exceedingly few writers who have succeeded in 
making economics attractive... . / An immense quantity of valuable material.’—£cho. 
THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 
Kolokotrones: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, 

and Prefaced with an Account of the Klephts, by Mrs. EpMonps. Introduction 
by M. J. Gennavius, Greek Minister-Resident, London. Illustrated, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Considered from any point of view, the volume is an excellent addition to an 
excellent series.'—G/asgow Herald. 
INTRODUCTION BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

Benramji M. Malabari: A Biographical Sketch. By DAYARAM 

GipuMAL, LL.B. Cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 
BY A NEW AMERICAN WRITER. 

Main-Travelled Roads: Six Mississippi Valley Stories. By HAMLIN 
GARLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘The characters have a freshness that serves as warranty of their truth to Nature, 
and the scenes and sounds of country life are reproduced with more than common 
skill.'—Scotsman 
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THE CAMEO SERIES —New Volume. 

Concerning Cats: A Book of Verses by Many Authors. Edited by 
Mrs. GRAHAM Tomson. Illustrated by ARTHUR Tomson. Half bound, paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 

rHE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

The Story of a Puppet By ©. Co_topt. Translated by M. A. 
Murray. Illustrated by C. Mozzantt. Post 8vo, fan y cloth, s ral edges, 
price 2s. 6d. [Vow Ready. 

FOURTH EDITION. 
er Wayfaring Life in the Middle ii, (XIVth Century). 
a . J USSERAND. rranslated from the French by Lucy A. TouLtmin 
Suri . Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘This is an extremely fascinating book, and it is surprising that several years 
hould have elapsed before it was brought out in an English dress. However, we 
ave lost nothing by waiting. —77mes. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Walter Scott’s List. 


IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. Edited by Wittiam ARCHER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per Volume, 

[he Fifth and Last Volume of this Series, containing ROSMERSHOLM, THE 
LADY FROM THE SEA, and Mr. Witiiam} ArcHerR’s translation of 
HEDDA GABLER, is now Ready. 

CONTENTS OF THE FOUR PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 
VOL. I.—‘A Doll's House, = Leaz sue of Youth,’ and ‘ The Pillars of Society. With 
Portrait of Tbse graph Introduction 
‘An reset ‘of the People, and ‘ The Wild Duck.’ With an Intro- 





VOL. II.—‘ Ghosts,’ 
ductory Note 


VOL. II. —‘ Lady Inger of Ostrat,’ ‘ The Vikings at Helgeland,’ ‘ The Pretenders.” With 
un Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen 
VOL. IV.—‘ Emperor and Galilean.’ A World-Historic Drama. With an Introductory 
Note ? 
Set of 5 Vols. in case, 17s. 6d.; al Vols. in half-mor », in case 
e The » naine and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in Fngland.’— temporary 
Rew 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. BERNARD SHAW. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d 
‘One of vod st stimulating essays we have read for a long time. . . . Vigorous audacious, 
inflaggingly brilliant.’—Sfeater 


The Contemporary Science Series. Edited by Havetock E_ ts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per volume ; half-morocco, 6s 6d. per volume 
RECENT ADDITIONS :— 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyav. 
THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Professor LomBrRoso. A Tran latic yn of Professor 


Lombroso'’s ZL’ Voom ? Gento (the largest and most important work yet written on Genius), 
made with the co-operation of another authority. The work deals with the causes of ge snius ; 
the influences of race, of heredity, of climate, of great cities; the mental an 4 physical 
characteristics of men of genius in liter re, art, politics, and religion ; and goes fully int¢ » the 
much-debated question ot the relation be*ween genius and insanity, Copiously ill aisatan. 


The Camelot Series. Cloth, cut edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. 
Also in red roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; and in half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of New 
Reproductions of Old Tints) j 

RECENT ADDITIONS. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SWINDLING, and Other Papers. By DouGias Jerroip. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by WALTER JERROLD. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS OF HENRY THOREAU. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by W. H. DIRCKs. 


Great Writers. 
Shilling Volumes, crown | 
Edition, demy 8vo, price 6 a Also 
reproductions of old tints 


A New SE RIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. In 


cut edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, 1s Library 


in half-m rocco, gilt top, antique (in a vari ety of new 


th 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUVER. By W. Wa.tace, Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, Oxford. 


* The series of Great Writers his hardly had a contribution of more marked and peculiar excel- 
lence than the book which the Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford has written for it 
on the attractive and {still (in England) little-known subject of Schopenhauer.’—AManchester 


Guardian 
LIFE OF THACKERAY. By Herwan MERIVALE and Fe ANK r. MARZIALS. 


* The book, with its excellent bibliography, is one which neither the student nor the general 


reader can well afford to miss.’ 7. E Vall Gazette, 
LIFE OF CERVANTES ‘B sy H. E. Warts. 

‘No volume of this series, nor, so . ir as we can recollect, of any of the other numerous similar 
Series, presents the facts of the subject in a more workmanlike style, or with more exhaustive 
knowledye.’—Manchester Guardian 


London; WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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N ow READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price £2, 10s. netj; 
half-bound morecco, price £2,:15s. net. 


Containing 770 pp., 48 Emblazoned Plates, 8 Black 
and White Plates, and 106 Illustrations in 
the Text. With Complete Index. 


A TREATISE ON HERALDRY 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


WITH ENGLISH AND FRENCH GLOSSARIES. 
By JOHN WOODWARD, F.S.A.Scot., ete. 


(Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Montrose), and 


The Late GEORGE BURNETT, LL.D., (Lyon King of Arms). 


INTENTS. 
VOL, I. 


CHAI I. Introductory. 
II. Origin and Development of Coat-Armour. 
: III. Shape of Shield, Tinctures, Parted Coats. 
IV. Ordinaries. 
* V. The Sub-Ordinaries. 
vs VI. Animate Charges.—1. The Human Figure. 
ox VII. aa aa 2. Beasts. 
, VIII. mm os 3. Birds. 
IX. Si ee 4. Fish, Reptiles, Insects. 
- X. we - 5. Monsters. 
* XI. Inanimate Charges.—1. Astronomical. 
is XII a ; The Vegetable Kingdom. 
a XIII. a 3. Miscellaneous. 


PLATES (Vo.. I.). 
1. Shield 
2. Shields and Armour. 
3. Emblazoned, Tinctures. 


4 2 Furs. 
0, 9, 6 i Modes of Partition. 
°) Rules of Blazon. 


10, Il, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Emblazoned, Ordinaries. 
17, 18, 19. Emblazoned Sub-Ordinaries. 
- 


) is Human Figure. 
2I. Lions. 
22, 23, 24. a Animals. 
25. 9 Birds. 
26. * Birds and Fish. 
27. ” Reptiles and Monsters. 
2 Astronomical. 
29 me Trees and Leaves. 
30. ws Flowers and Fruit. 
31, 32. * Military Charges. 
33. Articles of Dress, Musical Instruments. 


34. Banners, Sail with Arms, etc. 


VOL, II. 


Cuar. XIV. Cadency or Differencing. 
XV. Marshalling. 


le XVI. Augmentations. 
a XVII. Heraldic Marks of Illegitimacy. 
XVIII. Badges. 
XIX. External Ornaments.—1. Helm‘and{Crest, Crest?Coronet, Lambre- 
quins. 
- XX. Resend Ornaments.—z. Crowns and Coronets. ° 
ee XXI. External Ornaments.—3. Supporters. 


a XXII. Flags, Banners, Standards. 

XXIII. Miscellaneous, Royal Arms of England, National Arms, Partitions 
and Curious Coats, Armes Parlantes, Scandinavian Names 
assumed from Arms. 

Conclusion. 


English Glossary. | French Glossary. | Index 


PLATES (Vot. II.). 
35. Seals. 
36. Arms of Jean, Duc d’Albany. 


37- Seals. 

38. Emblazoned Marshalling, Dimidiation, etc. 
39- a Marshalling 

40. om Achievement of Maria Theresa. 
41. = Marshalling. 

42. 99 ” 

4} ss 

$4. pe Armorial du Héraut Gueldre. 
45- ‘ Wappenrolle von Ziirich. 

46. e 

47: wa Ilegitimac y 

48. 99 ” 


49. Crests. 
50. Crowns and Coronets. 
51. Emblazoned Royal Arms of England, etc. 
52. a 9 Great Britain, etc. 
National Arms. 
Partitions, etc. 
The Emblazoned Plates in the Two Volumes contain 
465 Coats of Arms. 


The Edition is strictly limited to 500 Copies. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


EDINA WoRKs, EASTER ROAD, AND 16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH ¢ OR 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S “ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











Ready on December 18th, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, about 500 pages, price 82s. 


ACROSS THIBET. By Gabriel Bonvalot. 


Author of ‘ Through the Heart of Asia.’ 


In the course of their journey from the frontiers of Siberia to the coast of Tonquin, M. 
Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans passed through regions which no Luropean had previously 
traversed, and the work about to be issued will contain a full record of their eventful travels, and 
of the privations and sufferings they experienced. The book will be furnished with about 100 
Illustrations made principally from photographs taken by Prince Henry, and a large Route Map 


en Colours. 


PICTURESQUE GIFT-BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF ‘THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN, 


THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. 


With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs made on the spot by leading Artists of the day. Complete in 2 vols. royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, price £4, 48. 
‘Of the many exquisite works of this kind which Messrs. Cassell & Company have issued, ‘ The Picturesque Mediterranean’ is perhaps 
the most superb—a costly and beautiful book of exceptional interest and attractiveness. — Scotsman. 


PICTURESQUE EUR , ee ee So PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 
— THE ROYAL RIVER: The Thames ° 


Popular Edition. 

: : Source to Se os Sever - Hundred or ls., wi -xquisite Steel Plates a 
Complete in 5 vols., rend containing 13 exquisite Steel Oran 4 lilu po (tions “4 Original E olla eg Comins i 4 VOR, me a9 ae — teal Plates and 
Plates and about 200 Original Engravings by the p riginal , : a ~ . it. a : "mm 8 about 200 Orig Saal Wood Engravings in each. 

best Artists. Cloth gilt, 18s. each ‘ pre oe m, Clotls gilt, gilt edges 
<2: 1 toyal 4to, handsomely bound in cle rilt, g g 
Vols. I.gand II., comprising the BRITISH ISLES, RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
can also be had bound together. Cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. With numerous highly finished Engravings. Roya £2, 2s. each. 


4to, 384 pages, cloth gilt, eile € om. with Et hing 
as Frontispiece, 42s. 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA, oe 
CASSELL’S. CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND PICTURESQUE CANADA. 


CHURCHES OF ENG LAND AND WALES. 


With upwards of 1000 IJlustrati > ' a 
“ Ss . ations execute xp Si ys P _ , P 
P for the wenke ‘ eT, Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial With nearly With about 600 Original Illustrations. 
. 5 Orig inal Illustrations. Popular Edition. Clot! : ; 
Complete in 4 vols. Extra crown 4to, 7s. 6d. each. gilt, gilt edges, 2 vols., 255. ( omplete in 2 vols., £3, 3S. ear h, 
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CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations expressly executed for this Edition by WALTER PAGET. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘ The cuts are exceedingly numerous, admirably drawn, and perfectly illustrate the story.’— 7 Ae Qucen. 


‘ Paper and typography are irreproach able, while as for the hundred and twenty drawings with which Walter Paget illustrates the immortal 


tale one can hardly say too much. They are admirable and they are beautif ‘ully engraved.’— Glasgow Herald. 





COMPLETION OF ‘THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE.’ 


THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. 


With Several Hundred Original Illustrations. Complete in Three Volumes, containing 2300 4to pages, bound in cloth. Price 9s, each. 
and every country is laid under contribution, while permis- 


‘A fascinating collection of true tales of adventure by land and sea. Every age 
In every respect, indeed, it will 


sion has been obtained for the reproduction of a number of startling and stirring stories from copyright work 
prove a source of delight to boys, and to older people too.’—.Scots man. 


Cassell’s International Series. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English, American, and Continental Authors, published at a uniform price of 78.6d. net, 
instead of the usual three-volume form at 31s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. THE FAITH DOCTOR. By Dr. DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavrus 


Epwarp EccGueston, Author of ‘ Roxy,’ ‘ The J6xat, Author of * Timar’s Two Worlds. 


Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ etc. ‘In the story itself the most noticeable qualities are 
the judicious courage and the brilliant invention of the 
, writer. The most trivial incidents of the story are not 
oT — . ' . ae 1 S 

The plot is cleverly worked out, and those who care bo ak 5 and it has a strong human and dramatic intere | eatran Aen Wine’ casceehons os of common novelists ; 
about adventures will revel in the series of hairbreadth| which mere cleverness can never help us to.’ each of them forms a part of an artistic representation 


escapes which befall the hero.’—S/eaker. Anti-Jacobin. of real life.’—Speaker 
* * Other Important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 


By STanLey J. Weyman, Author of ‘ The House | 
of the Wolf.’ 


| ‘The Faith Doctor” is an exceedingly clever 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW VEAR’S GIFTS. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One 
Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, ranging in price from THREEPENCE TO FIFTY 
GUINEAS, will be sent on request, post free, to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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